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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Military Operations at Cabul, §c.; with a 
Journal of Imprisonment in Affghanistan. By 
Lieut. Vincent Eyre, Bengal Artillery, &c. 
2d edit., pp. 350. London, J. Murray. 

Scenes and Adventures in Afghanistan. By W. 
Yaylor, late Troop Sergeant-Major of the 
4th Light Dragoons. Pp. 239. London, 'T. 
C. Newby; T. and W. Boone. 

We intimated, a few weeks since, our expec- 

tation of no inconsiderable inilux to our em- 

ployment in the review of works connected 
with India, Affrhanistan, and China. Proofs 
accumulate, and many more remain behind. 

The first of these volumes has created, and 
continues to create, a great sensatisa. Owing | 
to fortuitous circumstances, we did not notice 
it so promptly as is our wont; and we now 
congratulate ourselves on the accident, because 
the view we are inclined to take of it differs 
much from any we have seen from such of our 
contemporaries as have been at the trouble to 
do more than skim the narrative, or quote its 
striking passages, without affording the whole 
the benefit of their careful examination and 
consideration. 

Lieut. Eyre is a very intelligent and gallant 
oflicer; and his talents have, in our judgment, 
betrayed him into a very unseemly position as 
regards his superior officers, and the service to 
which he belongs. We regret to say so of one 
who has fought so well and suffered so much; 
sed magis amicus veritas. An old adage has it, 
“We love the treason, but abhor the traitor ;” 
and in the present instance, though in a far less 
forcible degree, and consequently far less for- 
cible language, we would express - ourselves, 
“we are deeply interested in the writing, but 
condemn the writer.” 

It is not within our province to offer an opi- 
nion upon any of the disastrous events which 
marked, in misery and blood, the operations in 
Cabul, which are the theme of Lieut. Eyre’s dis- 
tressing story. Their actors are under the con- 
stitutional trial appointed for them by the laws 
of their country; and the memories of the dead 
and the fame of the living—of the dead who 
fell, gloriously or ingloriously, in the fatal 
struggle, and of the survivors who escaped 
with nothing but life, and such honour as a 
court of inquiry may allow them—are yet in 
the balance of high and impartial justice. It 
was therefore, we think, indecent in any one 
to rush into print, and prejudge their cause; 
and still more so in one of their comrades. In 





a subaltern, however clever, we farther hold 
that it shews presumption, and is as contrary | 
to the spirit of military discipline as of bro- | 
therly fellowship. We do not believe that any 
officer, however elevated in rank, is competent | 
to decide authoritatively on any act and action | 
ina campaign in which he has been individually | 
engaged; and we are sure that none of the| 
rank of a lieutenant could have access to a} 
knowledge of the considerations, councils, or | 
motives which led to the courses he takes upon | 
lim to censure in such unmeasured terms. ; 
In a prefatory Notice by the editor (a bro- 
ther, as we understand, of the author), a lame | 
apology, as it appears to us, is offered, tor what | 


has been done. He says: “ There is a point 
connected with its publication now, which must 
not be thought to have been disregarded from 
any anxiety that this account should be the 
first:—it is, the question whether it should 
have been withheld until the result of the in- 
quiry now pending in India should be known. 
It is considered that sufficient delay has been 


| already incurred to insure this end, and that all 


such investigations will have been closed before 
a copy of this book can find its way to India. 
The journal is therefore at once printed as it 
came, in concurrence with the writer’s own 
idea, that it cannot fail to interest the British 
public.” 

Now, the fallacy of this excuse is evident. 
In the first place, the rapid intercommunica- 
tion between England and India is such, that we 
would undertake to assert, the legal investigation 
of the Cabul disasters, involving the characters 
of Lieut. Eyre’s companions in arms, is not 
likely to be concluded before his volume is read 
in every presidency from Cape Comorin to the 
Indus. But suppose it were not so, we would 
ask, is it nothing to prejudice the mind of the 
entire British people at home? and long be- 
fore they could learn the result, impress them 
with a private and unfavourable judgment. We 
feel assured that Lieut. Eyre stated nothing 
which he did not believe to be the truth; but 
what would his relatives or friends have said, 
had Ensign Rose,* for instance, published such 
a book as this, and himself or his own gal- 
lant brother, Major Eyre, had been among the 
slain, and all their posthumous glory had de- 
pended on a rigid inquiry ? 

“‘ Never (says Lieut. Eyre) were troops ex- 
posed to greater hardships and dangers: yet, 
sad to say, never did soldiers shed their blood 
with less beneficial result than during the in- 
vestment of the British lines at Cabul. While, 
therefore, justice is done to the memory of the 
dead, and those, who encountered a thousand 
perils in the brave and skilful performance of 
their duty, must be held up to that honour 
which is their due—while the tear of pity may 
well be shed at their untimely fate—ihe blame 
and discredit also must be theirs, who rendered 
nugatory all the oblations of blood that were 
offered, all the advantages that were gained, 
and finally involved a still formidable force in 
ruin and disgrace.” 

Aye, verily a fine sentiment. But who made 
the writer, as far as he could be, the premature 
arbiter of their fate? Had he no doubts of his 
own perfect competency? had he no compunc- 
tions for the pain, if not the injury, his accusa- 
tions must inflict? Itis a mighty responsibility 
to have incurred: to publish to the world an 
& priori condemnation of his superiors; at all 
events, wounding the most sacred feelings of 
those who mourn the loss of their dearest 
hopes—of the dead, too, who are beyond an 
answer to the charges of any assailant! 

But even now it may, ii common fairness 
and decency, be observed, that the accused are 
before a challengeable tribunal in Lieut. Eyre. 





* Deservedly described in these pages, together with 
his commanding-officer, the brave Sir H. Pottinger, 
as greatly distinguishing themselves at Nijrow, under 
dreadfully trying circumstances. 





They could only form opinions on the pre- 
monitory signs of the coming tempest: he 
scrutinises their conduct after time has rea- 
lised the history of the tempest past. He 
blames them in foto; and yet, on his own 
shewing, it is evident that event after event 
took place, out of which different consequences 
arose; and that if proper measures had been 
adopted as these occurred, there would have 
been no failure, and very slight calamity. 
Thus, at the outbreak, we are told that all 
pregnant warnings which ought to have been 
attended to, were despised or neglected, and 
so we were irretrievably ruined; but “ the 
manifest superiority of the Bala Hissar as a 
military position, led to the early discussion of 
the expediency of abandoning the cantonment 
and consolidating our forces in the above-men- 
tioned stronghold. The envoy himself was, 
from the first, greatiy in favour of this move, 
until overruled by the many objections urged 
against it by the military authorities, to which, 
as will be seen by a letter from him presently 
quoted, he learned by degrees to attach some 
weight himself; but to the very last it was a 
measure that had many advocates; and I ven- 
ture to state my own firm belief, that had we 
at this time moved into the Bala Hissar, Cabul 
would have been still in our possession.” 

Here, then, was one retrievable point, and 
after several others; but, again, “ A kingdom 
has been lost—an army slain;—and surely, if 
I can shew that, had we been but true to our- 
selves, and had vigorous measures been adopted, 
the result might have been widely different, 1 
shall have written an instructive lesson to 
rulers and subjects, to generals and armies, 
and shall not have incurred in vain the disap- 
probation of the self-interested or the proud. 
It is notorious that the 44th foot had been for 
a long time previous to these occurrences in a 
state of woful deterioration. I firmly believe 
that in this, and in every other respect, they 
stood alone as a regiment of that noble army 
whose glorious deeds in all quarters of the 
globe have formed, with those of the British 
navy, the foundation of our national pride, and 
have supplied for ages to come a theme of 
wonder and admiration. The regiment in ques- 
tion fell a prey to a vital disease, which the 
Horse Guards alone could have remedied, and 
which is now beyond the reach of proper in- 
vestigation.” The quotation to the last word 
in italics is sufficient for our present argu- 
ment; but we have copied it to the end, for 
the sake of the poor wounded rank and file 
saved out of this denounced and devoted 44th 
regiment. 

Asserting his correctness, the author in his 
preface tells us,—‘ In these notes I have been 
careful to state only what I know to be un- 
deniable facts. I have set down nothing on 
mere hearsay evidence, nor any thing which 
cannot be attested by living witnesses, or by 
existing documentary evidence.” 

Yet, in the face of this declaration, he ac- 
knowledges hearsay evidence (certainly of emi- 
nent men) from Major Pottinger, Captain 
Colin Mackenzie, Captain Laurence, and Cap- 
tain Troup; and after his departure from the 
retreating army as a prisoner, with the ladies 
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and a few other officers, describeg® all the 
motions and casualties of the force with as 
much minuteness as if he had continued to be 
an eye-witness. Nor is this all. A note by 
the editor to this the 2d edition, already cor- 
rects allegations which have been discovered 
to be mistaken. 

‘*T have (he remarks) received information 
from very high authority, which makes it in- 
cumbent on me, in candour, to append this 
note to a second edition; and I am sorry it 
was not in time to appear also in the first. I 
flatter myself that the general tone of this work 
will prove sufficiently that any supposed mis- 
statement therein will have been made most 
unintentionally, and on authority which must 
have appeared to the author very sufficient. 
In his absence I cannot do less than append 
the following observations, which are furnished 
me to quality the passages of the text alluded 
to :— 

“¢P, 5. With reference to the alleged neg- 
lect to send a force against the Nijrow chiefs, I 
am assured that the envoy pressed this measure 
upon the general, but he refused the troops. 
P. 16. I am assured that Lord Auckland never 
knew, until after the insurrection, that the pay 
of the Giljyes had been stopped, and that the 
measure originated with the envoy. P. 28. 
Lastly, I am authorised to say that it is not 
correctly stated that Lord Auckland did not 
receive General Elphinstone’s resignation as 
soon as the general wished; that the general 
joined the force in April; and in September 
Lord Auckland received his medical certificate, 
and wrote to him by the first mail to beg of 
him to give up the command to the next in 
order, until a successor could be found.’ 

“While readily giving insertion to any coun- 
ter-statements so conveycd to me as to guarantee 
their accuracy, I must be allowed, on my bro- 
ther’s part, to express an opinion that, being 
on terms of intimate friendship with General 
Elphinstone, he must have had no less autho- 
rity than the general’s information for making 
at least that statement last referred to; but I 
am sure he would regret to be the means of 
propagating anything not strictly true, from 
whatever source derived.” 

Good! But our dear old friend, Gen. El- 
phinstone is described by the author himself as 
so worn out by severe disease, that his mind 
was quite prostrated: this is, however, a hear- 
say point, of but little consequence to the main 
and general issue. 

Throughout the afflicting narrative it seems 
to us as if Lieut. Eyre was invariably right, and 
nearly all others repeatedly wrong, A few ex- 
tracts may illustrate this :— 

Nov. 5. Storming of M. Shereef’s fort.—“ Ob- 
serving this disposition among the troops, and 
feeling the importance of checking the triumph 
of the enemy in its infancy, I strenuously urged 
the general to send out a party to capture Ma- 
homed Shereef’s fort by blowing open the gate, 
and volunteered myself to keep the road clear 
from any sudden advance of cavalry with two 
H. A. guns, under cover of whose fire the storm- 
ing party could advance along the road, pro- 
tected from the fire of the fort by a low wall, 
which lined the road the whole way. The ge- 
neral agreed; a storming party under Major 
Swayne, Sth H. I., was ordered; the powder- 
bags were got ready; and at about 12 mid-day 
we issued from the western gate: the guns led 
the way, and were brought into action under 
the partial cover of some trees, within one 
hundred yards of the fort. For the space of 
twenty minutes the artillery continued to work 
the guns under an excessively sharp fire from 


the walls of the fort; but Major Swayne, instead 
of rushing forward with his men, as had been 
agreed, had in the mean time remained station- 
ary under cover of the wall by the road-side. 
The general, who was watching our proceedings 
from the gateway, observing that the gun am- 
munition was running short, and that the troops 
had failed to take advantage of the best oppor- 
tunity for advancing, recalled us into canton- 
ments: thus the enemy enjoyed their triumph 
undiminished; and great was the rage of the 
Sepoys of the 37th N. I., who had evinced the 
utmost eagerness to be led out, at this disap- 
pointment of their hopes. It must be acknow- 
ledged that the general was singularly unfor- 
tunate in many of the coadjutors about him, 
who, with all the zeal and courage which dis- 
tinguish British officers, were sadly lacking in 
that military judgment and quicksightedness 
which are essential to success in a critical mo- 
ment.” 


Next day: “ Learning that there was a large | or the 
opening in the wall in the north side of the | as there was nothing for them to do, they ac- 
| cordingly did nothing. 
| five or six hours, during which time the artil- 


garden, | took a six-pounder gun thither, aad 
fired several rounds of grape and shrapnell upon 
parties of the enemy assembled within under 
the trees, which speedily drove them out; and 
had a detachment of intantry taken advantage 


of the opportunity thus afforded to throw them- | 


selves into the building at the principal entrance 
by the road-side, the place might have been 
easily carried permanently. * . * 

‘Nov. 10. Henceforward Brigadier Shel- 
ton bore a conspicious part in the drama upon 
the issue of which so much depended. He had, 
however, from the very first, seemed to despair 
of the force being able to hold out the winter 
at Cabul, and strenuously advocated an im- 
mediate retreat to Jellalabad. This sort of 
despondency proved, unhappily, very infec- 
tious. It soon spread its baneful influence 
among the officers, and was by them communi- 
cated to the soldiery, The number of croakers 
in garrison became perfectly frightful, lugubri- 
ous looks and dismal prophecies being encoun- 
tered every where.” 

About the movement into the Bala Iissar, 
it is elsewhere repeated :-— 

* Our troops, once collected in the Bala His- 
sar, could have been spared for offensive ope- 
rations against the city and the neighbouring 
forts, by which means plenty of food and forage 
would in all probability have been readily pro- 
cured, while the commanding nature ot the posi- 
tion would have caused the enemy to despair of 
driving us out, and a large party would probably 
have been ere Jong formed in our favour. Such 
were the chief arguments employed on either 
side; but Brigadier Shelton having firmly set 
his face against the movement from the first 
moment of its proposition, all serious idea of 
it was gradually abandoned, though it con- 
tinued to the very last a subject of common 
discussion.” 

Another proposition is entertained to attack 
Mahomed Khan’s fort :— 

“ The envoy declared his opinion that the 
moral effect derived from its possession would 
be more likely to create a diversion in our 
favour than any other blow we could strike, 
as the Affghans had always attached great im- 
portance to its occupation. ‘These considera- 
tions had decided the general in favour of mak- 
ing the attempt this very night, by blowing 
open the gate, and a storming party was ac- 
tually warned for the duty, when Lieut. Sturt, 
the engincer-ofticer, raising some sudden ob- 
jection, the plan was given up, and never after- 
wards resumed by the military.” 





An attempt to take the village of Beymaroo, 


so necessary for the supply of forage and pro- 
visions, offers another specimen of the mis. 
conduct to which the author attributes the final 
catastrophe : 

“In order to protect the horses, I drew up 
the gun near the fort of Zoolfa Khan, under 
the walls of which they had shelter; but for 
the gun itself no other position could be found 
than in the open field, where it was exposed to 
the full fire of the enemy posted in the village 
and behind the neighbouring walls. The Moun- 
tain-train gun was also with me, and both did 
some execution among the people on the sues 
mit of the hill, though to little purpose. Major 
Swayne, whose orders were to storm the village, 
would neither go forward nor retire ; but, con- 
cealing his men under the cover of some low 
wall, he all day long maintained an useless fire 
on the houses of Beymaroo, without the sliglit- 
est satisfactory result. ‘The cavalry were drawn 





up in rear of the gun on the open plain, as a 
conspicious mark for the Kohistanees, and where, 


Thus we remained for 


lery stood exposed to the deliberate aim of the 
numerous marksmen who occupied the village 
and its immediate vicinity, whose bullets con- 
tinually sang in our ears, often striking the gun, 
and grazing the ground on which we stood. * * 

“In this miserable and disastrous affair no 
less than six great errors must present them- 
selves, even to the most unpractised military 


| eye, each of which contributed in no slight de- 


gree to the defeat of our troops, opposed as 
they were by overwhelming numbers. 1st. ‘The 
first and perhaps most fatal mistake of all was 
the taking out a single gun. * * * The 
second error is scarcely less evident than the 
first. Had immediate advantage been taken 
of the panic which our unexpected cannonade 
|created among the possessors of the village,— 
whose slack fire afforded suificient evidence of 
the actual fact, that they were not only con- 
temptible in numbers, but short of ammunition, 
—had, I say, a storming party been led to the 
attack under cover of the darkness, which 
| would have nullified the advantage they pos- 
|sessed in being under cover, the place must 
inevitably have fallen into our hands, and thus 
would the principal object of the sally have 
been gained, and a good line of retreat secured 
for our troops in case of necessity. 3d. The 
third error was so manifest as to be quite un- 
accountable. A party of 100 sappers had ac- 
companied the force for the express purpose of 
raising a sunga. The fittest place for such a 
work would have been half-way along the ridge 
occupied by us, where our troops would then 
have been wholly protected from the fire of the 
juzails from the opposite hill, while the enemy 
could not have advanced to the attack without 
exposing themselves to the full effects of our 
musketry and grape. It would, in fact, have in- 
fused into our troops a sense of security from any 
sudden charge of the enemy’s horse, and at the 
{ same time have enabled our own cavalry to issue 
| forth with the assurance of having in their rear 
a place of defence, on which to fall back, if hard 
pressed by the enemy. It has been seen that no 
such defence was raised. 
the British squares at Waterloo, which defied the 
repeated desperate onsets of Napoleon’s choicest 
cavalry. At Beymaroo we formed squares to 
resist the distant fire of infantry, thus present- 
ing a solid mass against the aim of perhaps the 
best marksmen in the world, the said squares 
being securely perched on the summit of a steep 
and narrow ridge, up which no cavalry could 
charge with effect. A Peninsular general would 
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consider this to be a novel fashion; yet Briga- 
dier Shelton had the benefit of Peninsular ex- 
perience in his younger days, and, it must be 
owned, was never surpassed in dauntless bra- 
very. oth. Our cavalry, instead of being found 
upon the plain, where they might have been 
useful in protecting our line of communications 
with the cantonments, and would have been 
able to advance readily to any point where 
their services might have been required, were 
hemmed in between two infantry squares, and 


exposed for several hours to a destructive fire | they may be perfectly well founded, or the re- 


from the enemy’s juzails, on ground where, 
even under the most favourable circumstances, 
they could not have acted with effect. This 
false and unsatisfactory position of course dis- 
couraged the troopers; and, when the infantry 
finally gave way, the two arms of the service 


became mixed up in a way that greatly increased | 


the general confusion, and rendered it impos- 
sible for the infantry to rally, even had they been 
so disposed. The truth is, that the cavalry were 
not allowed fair play, and such a position must 
have disgusted and dispirited any troops. 6th. 
Shortly after our regaining possession of the 
gun, one of the brigadier’s stati, Capt. Mac- 
kenzie, feeling convinced that, from the temper 
of the troops, and from the impossibility of 
rectifying the false position in which the force 
was placed, not only was success beyond hope, 
but that defeat in its most disastrous shape was 
fast approaching, proposed to the brigadier to 
endeavour to effect a retreat, while it was yet 
inhis power to do so with comparative im- 
punity. His reply was, ‘Oh, no! we will hold 
the hill some time longer.’ At that time, even 
ifthe slaughter of the soldiery, the loss of of- 
ficers, the evident panic in our ranks, and 


the worse than false nature of our position, had | his (the sirdar’s) knowledge. The major main- 


not been sufficient to open all eyes as to the 


impossibility even of partial success (for the! wards, having occasion to remark that, if the 


real object of the expedition, viz. the possession 
of the village of Beymaroo, had been, as it were, | 
abandoned from the very first), the weakness | 
and exhaustion of boti men and horses, who | 
were not only worn out by bodily fatigue, but | 
sufiering grievously from extreme thirst and | 
the debility attendant on long fasting, ought to | 
have banished all idea of further delaying a 
movement, in which alone lay the slightest 
chance of preserving to their country lives, by 
the eventual sacrifice of which not even the only 
solace to the soldier in the hour of misfortune, 
the consciousness of unimpaired honour, was 
likely to be gained.” 

Two pages on, about an absolutely necessary 
bridge: —‘* But madness was equally apparent 
in all that was done or left undone: even this 
simple precaution was neglected, and the re- 
sult will be seen in the sequel.” 

Finally :—‘ In taking a retrospective view 
of those unprecedented occurrences, it is evi- 
dent that our reverses may be mainly attribu- 
ted to a lack of ordinary foresight and pene- 
tration on the part of the chief military and 
civil authorities on their first entering on the 
occupation of this country; a country whose 
innumerable fortified strongholds and difficult 
mountain-passes, in the hands of a proud and 
warlike population, never really subdued nor 
reconciled to our rule, though unable to oppose 
the march of a disciplined army through their 
land, ought to have induced a more than com- 
ton degree of vigilance and circumspection in 
making adequate provision against any such 
popular outbreak as might have been antici- 
pated, and did actually occur. But, instead of 
‘pplying his undeniable talents to the comple- 
tion of that conquest which gained him an il- 
lustrious title and a wide renown, Lord Keane 





| would take his oath that he had never written 


contented himself with the superficial success 
which attended his progress through a country 
| hitherto untraversed by an European army since 
the classic days of Alexander the Great; he 
hurried off, with too great eagerness, to enjoy 
the applause which awaited him in England, 
and left to his successors the far more arduous 
task of securing in their grasp the unwieldy 
prize of which he had obtained the nominal 
possession.” 

Upon these extracts we beg to observe, that 


verse—we are no critics of military operations; 
but, as common sense would suggest, they al- 
most prove too much,—that every body was 
wrong except Lieut. Eyre; in short, that utter 
incapacity, little short of “ madness,” ruled the 
hour on nearly all occasions. 
The horrors of the retreat have been so 
| hackneyed in every periodical publication, that 
we will not go into any repetition. One touch 
even before they start will sutlice. 
“* Forage had for many days been so scarce, 
that the horses and cattle were kept alive by 
paring off the bark of trees, and by eating 
their own dung over and over again, which 
was regularly collected and spread before them. 
The camp-followers were destitute of other food 
than the flesh of animals which expired daily 
from starvation and cold.” 
|  Jellalabad redeemed Cabul; and when Akber 
Khan, the personal murderer of the envoy, at 
| 2 very late period understood his position, we 
| are told:— 
“Tn the coursé of conversation with Major 
Pottinger, the sirdar asked him whether he 





any thing to Jellalabad, but what had come to 
tained a significant silence; but shortly after- 


treaty had been fulfilled, not a British soldier 
would now have remained in Affghanistan, the 
sirdar emphatically asked him, if he would 
swear to the truth of what he uttered; to which 
the major readily consenting, the sirdar seemed 
now for the first time to believe what he had 
before utterly discredited, and looked around 
upon his followers with an expression of face 
which seemed to say, ‘ What a miserable fool 
then have I been!’” 

Fool or assassin, or both, as he was a most 
infamous betrayer and remorseless villain, we 
confess we have been astounded by some of 
Lieut. Eyre’s notices of him. The continued 
trust in his faithless promises appears to us 
to be about the greatest madness committed. 
Lieut. Eyre does not seem aware of this; for 
when the females were surrendered, he says:— 

“ But whatever may have been the secret in- 
tent of Akber’s heart, he was at this time our 
professed friend and ally, having undertaken to 
escort the whole force to Jellalabad in safety. 
Whatever suspicions, therefore, have been en- 
tertained of his hypocrisy, it was not in the 
character of an enemy that he gained posses- 
sion of the married families ; on the contrary, 
he stood pledged for their safe escort to Jella- 
labad, no less than for that of the army to 
which they belonged ; and by their unwarrant- 
able detention as prisoners, no less than by the 
treacherous massacre of the force, he broke the 
universal law of nations, and was guilty of an 
unpardonable breach of faith.” Long after this, 
i. e. page 276, we read: ‘Mahomed Akber, 
with the liberality which always marks the really 
brave, invariably attributes his own defeat to 
the fortune of war, and loudly extols the bravery 
exhibited by our troops led on by the gallant 


The context:— Of Mahomed Akber Khan 
I have been told, from an authentic source, that, 
on the morning of the departure of the army 
from Cabul on the 6th of January, he and Sul- 
tan Jan made their appearance booted and 
spurred before the assembly of chiefs, and 
being asked by Nuwab Zeman Shah where 
they were going, Mahomed Akber replied, ‘I 
am going to slay all the Feringhee dogs, to be 
sure.” Again: on the passage of our troops 
through the Khoord-Cabul pass on the 8th, he 
followed with some chiefs in the rear, and in 
the same breath called to the Giljyes in Persian 
to desist from, and in Pushtoo, to continue, 
firing. This explains the whole mystery of the 
massacre, and clears up every doubt regarding 
Mahomed Akber’s treachery.” Yet the sirdar 
“has many good points, and, but for one act, would 
be more worthy of clemency than the chiefs at 
whose instigation he did every thing, and who 
would fain make him their scape-goat.” * * * 
The one act is, we presume, the butchery of 
Macnaghten :* all the rest, liberality, bravery, 
and good points! ! 

The writer’s opinions of the envoy are nearly 
as conflicting :— 

“ Would (he exclaims) that he had been more 
alive tothe apprehensionswhich influenced com- 
mon men! We might not then have to mourn 
over the untimely fate of one whose memory 
must be ever cherished in the hearts of all who 
knew and were capable of appreciating him, 
notwithstanding the disastrous termination of 
his political career, as that of a good, and, in 
many essential points, a great man.” 

The device by which he was entrapped into 
a breach of faith is nevertheless thus related :— 

* Amenoollah Khan, the most influential of 
the rebels, was to be seized on the following 
day, and delivered up to us as a prisoner. Ma- 
homed Khan’s fort was to be immediately oc- 
cupied by one of our regiments, and the Bala 
Hissar by another. Shah Shoojah was to con- 
tinue king, Mahomed Akber was to become his 
wuzeer, and our troops were to remain in their 
present position until the following spring. 
That a scheme like this, bearing impracticabi- 
lity on its very face, should have for a moment 
deceived a man of Sir William’s usual intelli- 
gence and penetration, is indeed an extraordi- 
nary instance of infatuation, that can only be 
accounted for on the principle that a drowning 
man will catch ata straw. * * * Ina fatal 
hour he signed his name to a paper consenting 
to the arrangement. His doom was sealed. 
The whole was a scheme got up by the chiefs 
to test his sincerity.” 

The history of the prisoners is one of the 
most deeply interesting that can be conceived. 
Only one woman, a Mrs. Wade, wife of a ser- 
geant, disgraced her sex and country by rene- 
gading and becoming the concubine of an Aff- 
ghan. The rest suffered every privation heroi- 
cally ; though there are some trifling anecdotes 
which we wish had been omitted, under the 
tragical circumstances of the case. Lx. gr.:— 
At Buddeeabab, “ on our first arrival, we suf- 









































* lis death was disgraceful. “ Although it was 
evident that our envoy had been basely entrapped, if 
not actually murdered, before our very gate; and 
though even now crowds of Afizhans, horse and foot, 
were seen passing and repassing to and fro in hostile 
array, between Mahomed’s fort and the place of meet- 
ing, not a gun was opened upon them; not a soldier 
was stirred from his post; no sortie was apparently 
even thought of; treachery was allowed to triumph 
in open day ; the murder of a British envoy was per- 
petrated in the face and within musket-shot of a Bri- 
tish army; and not only was no effort made to avenge 
the dastardly deed, but the body was left lying on 
the plain to be mangled and insulted, and finally car- 
ried off to be paraded in the publie market by a ruf- 





Sale.” 


fiadly mob of fanatical barbarians.” 
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fered some inconvenience from the want of clean | 


linen, having in our transit from fort to fort 
been much pestered by vermin, of which, after 
they had once established a footing, it was by 
no means an easy matter to rid ourselves. The 
first discovery of a real living l-o-u-s-e was a 
severe shock to our fine sense of delicacy; but 
custom reconciles folk to any thing, and even 
the ladies eventually mustered up resolution to 
look one of these intruders in the face without 
a scream.” 

The robbery of Lady Macnaghten’s shawls, 
value 5000/., and jewels, valued at 10,000/., are 
only a little more in keeping, being character- 
istic of the plundercrs. 

The origin of the rebellion is, among other 
causes, attributed to Shah Shooja’s hatred of 
Sir A. Burnes, and determination to get rid of 
him; but this does not square with the other 
reasons assigned, the offence given to the Gil- 
jyes, &c. &c. His death is thus recorded :— 
“We heard of the murder of Shah Shooja by 
the hand of Shooja Dowla, eldest son of Nuwab 
Zeman Khan, who shot the unfortunate old king 
with a double-barrelled gun, as they were pro- 
ceeding together to the royal camp at Seah 
Sung. It is a curious fact that Shah Shooja 
was present at the birth of his murderer, to 
whom he gave his own name on the occasion.” 

We conclude with two paragraphs apart from 
war and massacre :— 

““ We passed within a mile of a plain white 
building on our left, which was pointed out as 
the tomb of Lamech the father of Noah, and a 
favourite place of pilgrimage with the Affyhans. 

“ Twas sent for by the sirdar to examine a 
cavalry-saddle, as he was anxious to know whe- 
ther it was made of hog’s-skin. I told him it 


was a difficult question to decide, as both hog | 


and cow-skins were used, and could not easily 
be distinguished. As he gave me some know- 
ing winks, and was evidently most unwilling 
that a good saddle should be sacrificed to the 
religious scruples of his moolah, who was seated 
in the room, | voted in favour of the cow; and, 
as Lieut. Waller afterwards declared himself on 
the same side, the sirdar, considering that two 
witnesses decided the point, determined to hold 
his own: and I believe in his heart he cared 
little about the natural history of the hide, so 
long as it suited his purposes.” 

It would have been well if a more severe 
judgment had been exercised on Lieut. Eyre’s 
manuscript, and much more excluded from 
publication, than, we ave told, has been sup- 
pressed. Brave men, as well as defenceless 
women, May sometimes need to be protected 
from the press and injurious report.* 





* Since writing this review, a correspondence on the 
broad question which it discusses has arisen in the 
Times: and on Tuesday last appeared a letter from 
the editor of the work, signed * E. Eyre.”’ in which 
he contends that no injustice has been done to Briga- 
dier Shelton by the precipitous publication of his 
brother’s account. The principle is wound up in the 
following passage: “ The provriety of publishing the 
narrative at this time depends entirely on its truth; 
and for this, of course, the author is responsible.” If 
this doctrine be correct, we must confess that our 
ideas are altogether erroneous. But we continue firm- 
ly to hold the contrary. Extend the right so assumed 
to actions pending in any law-court and eriminal- 
trial, adhue sub judice: why, it is repudiated by every 
tribunal, and the very existence of the evil admitted 
to be an objection vitiating the calm and fair ad- 
ministration of justice, by prejudicing the minds or 
inflamiug the passions of its functionaries, be they 
courts or juries. No person who, like Lieut. Eyre, 





would be an important witness, subject to sifting | 


questions and cross-examination on behalf of the ac- 


cused, can have the privilege of pre-publishing ec | 


parte his views of the case. Such a course, if permis- 
sible and carried into general practice, would be per- 
fectly monstrous and subversive ofall justice. Low 
could the common and universally acknowledged 


After the lieutenant comes the sergeant- 
major, reminding us somewhat of the capital 
song, sung, and, we rather think, written, by 
Tom Sheridan, at the conclusion of the war, 
which sent our military friends to seek other 
employment :— 

“ Says the lieutenant, I'll to the highway— 

setter do that than do worse ; 
Says the sergeant, then Ill begin, 
So stand and deliver your purse, 
With my tol, lol, &c.” 
The sergeant-major was on the Bombay con- 
tingent, and, after an absence of about eighteen 
months, returned to that presidency. Ife be- 


longed to that part of the force which was sent 
back after the conquest of Cabul, and conse- 
quently had no share in the miseries which 
| befel those who were left in occupation. 





The 

Selochees, however, were as hostile as the 
Ghiljees ; and some of the scenes he describes 
| are equally characteristic of theirnature, feeling, 
| and habits, in regard to the invaders of their 
| difficult mountainous country. Thus, near a 
| village, which separates Upper Scinde from Be- 
lochistan : 

“Three of the cooks belonging to our divi- 
sion, who followed with the camp-kettles at a 
short distance in its wake, lost their way in 
the darkness of the night, and as chance would 
have it, stumbled upon a party of the enemy. 
They were immediately seized, and each man 
was bound by the wrist to the saddle of a Be- 
lochee horseman. The cries of the unfortunate 
men having reached the rear- guard, which 
consisted of the Native Auxiliary Horse, they 
turned in pursuit, and soon «ame in sight of 
the enemy, whose figures were dimly visible in 
the obscurity which prevailed. As svon as they 
| heard them galloping up, the Belochees spurred 
their horses to their utmost speed, dragging 
their prisoners along with them at a terrific 
pace. Tinding their pursuers gained upon 
them, they stooped down, and with their broad 
knives ripped up two of their victims from the 
abdomen to the throat, and then cast them loose. 
The third, more fortunate, escaped with life, 
the Beiochee to whose saddle he was attached 
having freed him by cutting off his left arm with 
a blow of his sabre: then wheeling round on 
our horse, who were now almost up with them, 
the enemy took deliberate aim at the advancing 
troopers, and having killed two, and severely 
wounded another, they plunged into the dark- 
ness and succeeded in baffling pursuit.” 
| <A piece of Belochee waggery played off at the 
| next skirmish was rather unpropitious to the 
| mime :— 

““ We were (Mr. Taylor informs us) about to 
quit the pass at the close of the eighth day’s 
march, when the enemy made another and 
more successfu! attempt at plunder. Embold- 
ened by the absence of the infantry, which was 
at a considerable distance in the rear, they de- 
scended the heights in greater numbers than 
usual, and attacked the camp. followers in charge 
of the officers’ baggage. The latter took to 
flight, and the Belochees commenced pillaging 
the trunks and cases. Amongst the property 
| carried off was a camel belonging to Brigadier 
Scott, which was laden with the whole of the 
general’s kit. A party of the 4th Dragoons, 
under the command of Lieut. Gillespie, at length 
galloped up and put the enemy to flight. There 
were only three men wounded and three horses 











axiom, ‘ that every man is to be considered innocent 
till he is proved guilty,” be maintained, if parties, not 
accusers in the legal sense, but purporting to be eye- 
witnesses of the misconduct or crime, were at liberty 
| to come down before the public, and on their own 
| evidence pronounce their own verdict of condemna- 
| tion? ‘The argument will not bear the test either of 
| even-handedness or reason, 





killed on our side, whilst the Belochees left 
creat numbers of dead on the ground. During 
the heat of the firing a mistake occurred, which 
at first occasioned some alarm, but was soon 
converted into a burst of uncontrollable merri- 
ment. Our men had driven the last of the 
enemy up the hill, the latter peppering away at 
them from every rock or crevice where they 
could find shelter, when our attention was ar- 
rested by the appearance of a general officer on 
the heights to our left, who appeared to be 
making signs to us. It was at first supposed 
that one of our leaders had fallen into the hands 
of the enemy, and universal consternation pre- 
vailed. The general at length took off his 
shaco, and, advancing to the very edge of the 
precipice, waved it in the air as if to cheer us 
on to his rescue, when to our infinite amuse- 
ment we discovered it was the fellow who had 
made off with the brigadier’s kit, and who, after 
examining the contents of it, had rigged himself 
out in full uniform. The rocks echoed with 
laughter, and the pseudo-general appeared to 
enjoy the fun as much as any of us, for he ca- 
pered about in a perfect ecstacy of delight, and 
gave expression to his contentment in the most 
delectable yells. A shower of balls was at length 
directed against him, and the brigadier’s swar- 
thy representative came tumbling down the pre- 
cipice to render himself aud his briefly enjoyed 
honours into our hands.” 

Whilst quartered in Cabul, our officers treat- 
ed Shah Shooja with a sample of English horse- 
racing, and great sport ensued, though he did 
not take much pleasure in it:— His majesty 
at a previous review appeared in excellent 
health and spirits, and addressed much of his 
conversation to Sir Alexander Burnes, who 
seemed to be high in his favour.* The Shah's 
costume was, as usual, magnificent, his turban 
being ornamented with a single diamond, whose 
value was estimated at 100,000/. Immediately 
after came six elephants, containing the minis- 
ters and household of the Shah, and then fol- 
lowed the commander-in-chief, with the whole 
of the general officers and staff in brilliant uni- 
forms, and decorated with their various orders. 
The next feature in the procession, and a ludi- 
crous one it was, was the appearance of two 
burly-looking fellows, dressed in red and yel- 
low, and wearing conical caps, out of which 
shot two large horns. We at first supposed 
they were his highness’s jesters, but, instead of 
that, they turned out to be his executioners,— 
functionaries far more essential to the comfort 
of an Asiatic prince.” 

At the races “ the Shah took up his position 
near the winning-post, attended by the politi- 
cals, and the commander-in-chief; but his ma- 
jesty did not appear to take much interest in 
the sport, and he left the course before it was 
half over. The officers rode their own horses, 
and turned out in gay striped jackets and 
jockey-caps; so that but for the dark faces and 
turbaned heads which every where encoun- 
tered the eye, it would not have been difficult 
to imagine ourselves suddenly transported to 
Ascot or Epsom.” 

About this time of splendour and gaiety a 
Brito-Indian Lucullus closed his career. 

“ Brigadier-General Arnold (it is stated) of 
the army of the Indus, having been long sufler- 
ing under a liver complaint, breathed his last 
at Cabul shortly after our arrival there. This 
officer was distinguished for his qualities as a 
bon vivant, and having laid in a good store of 
necessaries for the campaign, was the only one 
almost who fared well amidst the general priva- 





* Lieut. Eyre assures ‘us (see ante) that the Shah 
“detested” him, Which is the truth!!! 
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tions. Ile kept an excellent table along the | 
route, and an invitation to it was always re- | 
garded as amongst the lucky chances by which 
fortune siguified her favour. Good living could 
not, however, protect the general against disease, 
and he fell ill at Candahar of a malady which is 
often said to be the result of it. He was carried 
from Candahar to Cabul in a palankeen, and 
took no part whatever in the events which oc- 
curred between those places. His remains were 
interred in the Armenian burial-ground, out- 
side the walls of the city, and his effects were 
publicly sold by auction a few days after. The 
venerat had Jeft Bengal with about eighty camels 
jaden with baggage and necessaries, of which 
about five and twenty remained at the time of 
the sale. His trunks were filled with quantities 
of plate, a goodly provision of snuff and cigars, 
and such an immense stock of linen that it oc- 
cupied two days of the sale. His cooking ap- 
paratus was most elaborate and ingenious, and | 
we could not help wondering at the uses to which | 

| 





the infinite varieties of small and curious arti- 
cles of which it was composed were devoted. | 
The prices at which these effects were sold will | 
appear incredible to the European reader ; but | 
it must be remembered that it was the scarcity, | 
in fact the almost total impossibility of getting | 
them, that enhanced their value. The cigars | 
sold at the rate of about two shillings and six | 
pence each, the snuff at ten shillings an ounce ; 
afew bottles of beer, a liquor of which no other 
officer in the army possessed a drop, at thirty 
shillings each; and some choice wines at from 
three to four pounds the bottle. The other 
things brought proportionate prices, the shirts 
fetching from thirty to forty shillings each. The 
amount realised at this sale must have been 
enormous.” 





Alas, to think of the fate of so many of the | 
gallant racers, and the purchasers of poor Ar- | 
uold’s luxuries; from the twenty-five camel- 
loads of a kit once requiring eighty of these 
patient beasts of burthen! The beer and the | 


choice wine! In a few months they perished 
for want of a draught of disgusting water. 

To Sergeant Taylor it was obvious that the 
Afghans throughout the land looked upon us 
with scowling and undisguised hatred: but we 
have only space to quote one short notice more, 
on his homeward march, where he speaks of an 
author whose publication we lately reviewed, 
and took occasion to reprehend his indecorous 
attack upon the memory of the brave and esti- 
mable Sir Alexander Burnes :— 

“Amongst the British whom we found on 
our arrival at Kurrachee was Mr. Masson, the 
author of an interesting work on Affghanistan, 
which has been lately published. ‘This gentle- 
man had been originally a private soldier in 
the Honourable Company’s service, and had 
risen through various grades to the profitable 
civil employment which he at present holds. 
He rendered some important services to the 
company, for which they awarded him a pension 
of 1007, a year; and, much to his credit, he set- 
tled the whole of it on his aged mother.” 





dam Brown, the Merchant. By the Author of 
“Brambletye House,” &c. 3 vols. London, 
Colburn, 
“A Book (said Oliver Goldsmith long ago) 
may be amusing with numerous errors, or it | 
may be very dull without a single absurdity.” 
We will not endeavour to point out any errors 
which may exist in this work, but confess that 
we have found it clever, humorous, and amus- 
‘ng. Adam Brown, who has quitted his native 
Village with seven and ninepence in his pocket, 





a friendless vagrant, and returned to become | 
lord of the manor (as if to that manor born), | 
and to boast of having rather more than 7s. 9d,, | 


is a capital piece of portraiture; and no less 
so is the taciturn John Trotman, his servant, 
though not so original as his master. The 
whole family of the Luis, Captain Molloy, bis 
daughter Tilda (the female characters being, 
however, the least successful in drawing), and 
Roger Crab, are all good in their way, and fair 
specimens of the known skill and talent of the 
author. Mrs. Glossop, with her interlardings 
of queer T’rench, is a satire upon that ridicu- 
Jous style; and Isola, a fantastic Italian singer, 
for ever acting, singing, dancing, laughing, 
crying, and embracing, &c., a flightiness more 
likely to disgust than attract a wife-seeking 
Englishman, makes a nice pair with the lady 
in question. When we add to her the further 
qualifications of insolence and avarice, we lose 
sight of her extreme beauty and other fascina- 
tions. We will not break into the stery; but 
by a single extract, describing the fortune, or 
misfortune, of Adam Brown's marriage with 
his housekeeper,—a lesson, too, of painful truth 
to simple and right-minded religionists,—shew 
the ability with which Mr. Smith has performed 
his task :— 

“ Scarcely had the honeymoon expired, when 
both parties began to suspect that their mar- 
riage had been a mistake. The ci-devant 
housekeeper still wished to be bustling about, 
as usual, among the pots, preserves, and sauce- 
pans of the housekeeper’s room and the kit- 
chen; but Brown, though he cared not a rush 
what menial occupations he pursued himself, 
was fine and fastidious in the person of his 
wife, and prohibited in the most peremptory 
manner all such indulgences, as inconsistent 
with her present station. He was determined 
to shew that she could be a lady; and so she 
was, as far as idleness went,—but no further. 
She could not sit quiet all day, dressed up very 
fine, and twiddling her thumbs, without feeling 
miserably bored. Competent to do almost any 


thing, but quite unable to do nothing, her bust- | 


ling cheerfulness gave way to a lethargic mop- 
ing ; she felt herself to be in a false position,— 
completely out of her element. A low woman 
thus craving for stimulus and excitement might 
have betaken herself to spirituous liquors; Mrs. 
Brown had recourse to spiritua/ dram-drinking 


companied her friend to the chapel of a Mr. 


Gritiin, one of those presumptuous, fanatical | 
‘who deal damnation round | 


anathematisers 
the land,’ who conciliate the weak, and timid, 
and selfish portion of their flock by promising 
them the very best places in heaven; and the 
malignant, by assuring them that all the friends 
and neighbours who do not adopt their own 


precise tenets shall be doomed to the very | 


lowest pit of the infernal regions. By dint of 
perpetually decrying this sinful world, and all 
its luxuries, Mr. Griffin had succeeded in sur- 
rounding himself with all the luxuries he con- 
demned, Of this ascetic preacher, Mrs. Brown 
became a disciple, finding such pleasant ex- 
citement in, his furious denunciations, and in 
the society of her friend Mrs. Jeilicoe, who 
might almost be termed the high-priestess of 
his temple, that she was constantly driving 
over to Cheltenham to attend his preachings 
and lectures; never failing, upon such occa- 
sious, to load her carriage with the choicest 
produce of the garden and farm. Brown had 
looked forward to the possession of a com- 
panion who would cheer his solitude and in- 
occupation by sharing a game of cards or crib- 
bage, or billiards, by reading amusing books 
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to him—for his own eyes began to fail—by ac- 
companying him to the rustic cricketings and 
merry-meetings, as well as to the social parties 
lof the neighbourhood, or by occasionally driv- 
ing over to Gloucester to see a play; but from 
these recreations his wife recoiled with horror, 
—they were all denonaced by the Rev. Mr. 
| Griffin as sinful and damnable. It was vex- 
atious enough that she should forego these in- 
nocent amusements in her own person; but 
when she began to condemn her husband, if he 
{induleed in them, and to threaten him with 
| eternal perdition if he did not abandon them, 
| Brown waxed wroth, and told her, in no very 
)measured terms, that he insisted upon being 
|the master of his own house, adding, that if 
| she didn’t like it, she might leave it. No one 
; knew better than herself that he was a person 
| whom it was difficult to guide, and almost im- 
possible to coerce, especially by a menace; she 
entertained a sincere respect for his character; 
| she was truly grateful for the position in which 
|he had placed her; and as she was really a 
| good sort of woman, it mighthave been thought 
| that she would have held it aduty to contribute 
to the happiness of his life, instead of render- 
ing it wretched by waging with him an inces- 
sant warfare of househeid persecution. Mo- 
rality, however, never becomes so thorougily 
perverted as when it is in alliance with super- 
stition; and none are so likely to prove un- 
feeling, and even unprincipled, as weak-minded 
people who are at the same time conscientious. 
Such was the case with Mrs. Brown: a false 
standard of duty led her away from the true 
jone; there was a right meaning even in her 
| wrong actions; and if she made her husband 
| miserable in this world, it was with the pious 
| intention cf preventing his being so in the next. 
A coarse joke of Brown’s fanned these threat- 
ening embers of conjugal difference into a flame. 
Long and frequently had he been tormented by 
his wife to attend Mr. Griffin’s chapel ; steadily, 
and sometimes rudely, had he refused. That 
reverend gentleman had found that ne could 
not mortify the flesh for a course of years, and 
in his own peculiar way, with impunity; his 
macerations must have been confined to the 
spirit; for his body had become exceedingly 
corpulent. ‘ You would not speak to me in 
|this unchristian language,’ said Mrs. Brown, 








. | after some taunting reproach of her husband, 
When at Cheltenham, she had repeatedly ac- | 


‘if I could only once prevail upon you to sit 
|under the saint—the Reverend Mr. Griffin.’ 
‘Believe you there!’ was the reply; ‘ never 
speak again, if I was to sit under such a great 
|fat porpoise as that;—squeezed as flat as a 
pancake. Had you there, Madam. Ha! ha!’ 
The speech itself, the triumphant rap of the 
cane, the chuckling laugh, the shake of the 
shoulders, were too much, even for the pious 
Mrs. Brown. An insult to herself she could 
have endured with resignation, nay, with plea- 
sure ;—but to ridicule that dear saint! !—it was 
intolerable! A fierce altercation ended in an 
| agreement to separate,—a proposal so accept- 
able to both parties, that it was carried into 
| immediate execution: the time that had elapsed 
| from the morning of their ill-assorted marriage 
| being exactly three months! Apportioning the 
}sum rather to the station from which he had 
| taken her, than to his own fortune, Mr. Brown 
|settled three hundred a year upon ‘his wife, 
who went to live with her friend Mrs. Jellicoe, 
lat Cheltenham, devoting nearly half her in- 
}come to the dear corpulent saint; who is thus 
| furnished with additional reasons for decrying 
| the pomps, vanities, and luxuries of this sinful 
and miserable world.” . 

To conclude: our opinion is, that ddam 
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Brown is well worthy of the reputation of its 
author, and of the perusal of our readers. 





Journal and Leiters of the late Samuel Curwen, 
Judge of Admiralty, Sc.. an American Refugee 
in England from 1775 to 1784, comprising Re- 
mars on the prominent Men and Measures of 
that Period ; with Biographical Notices of many 
American Loyalists. By George Atkinson 
Ward. London, Wiley and Putnam. 

Tuts title-page explains the nature of the 

volume before us, which contains many in- 

teresting particulars, and many particulars 
which possess little or no interest. Well con- 
densed, and the extraneous matter omitted, it 
would have been much more acceptable; but 
as it is, the reader has to wade through a mass 
of journalism of no public consequence, in order 
to pick up the crumbs of intelligence and ob- 
servation which are scattered about the work. 

Such notices as the following are specimens of 

the better sort of entries :— 

A.D. 1778. “ Henry Grove, a dissenting mi- 
nister of Taunton, well known by his writings 
among those of the same profession, wrote Nos. 
588, 601, 626, and 655, in the Sth volume of the 
Spectator ; and Mr. Parr, lately deceased in this 
city of Exeter, in his eighty-eighth year, wrote 
those signed A. L. in the 6th and 7th volumes, 
and some others, the signature of which his 
son, Surgeon Parr, told me he had forgotten. 
* #*# * 1782. Bfarch 28.—That the Prince of 
Wales is not content to take all upon trust, the 
following story perhaps will illustrate :— Re- 
turning lately from an airing on horseback, 
attended by a companion and one servant, on | 
his arrival in St. James’s Park he alighted, and, | 
giving his horse to the servant, proceeded on | 
foot with his friend to the gallery of the House 
of Commons, where he abode for some hours. 
Whilst there, having entered with his hat on, 
he was ordered to take it off, with which he 
complied, keeping his handkerchief up to his 
face to prevent the discovery of his person. 
Having heard many things before unknown to 
him, he departed, surprised and informed. This 
excursion continued so long as to delay the 
royal dinner for more than an hour, and occa- 
sioned an anxiety in his royal parents’ breasts, 
his absence at meals being unusual. On his 
entering, being questioned, he frankly owned 
where he had been, not a little to the tisappro- 
bation of his father, who has since complied 
with his request to allow him a summer’s pro- 
gress throngh the kingdom, which he has often 
solicited, in case he would promise to make no 
more such elopements. It is a maxim of state 
for the present incumbent of the throne to keep 
the successor ignorant as possible, and totally 
unconcerned and unused to court-measures and 
all public concerns, and this king seems inclined 
to put the maxini in practice to its extent.” 

This was just after the fall of the North mi- 
nistry; and three days later we read: — 

“ Drank tea with Mr. Peters. He informed 
me administration would not consent to the 
independence of America: the ministerial plan 
is to govern America by a lord-lieutenant, and 
create nobility ; and, if she will not agree to 
Great Britain’s proposal, to make a partition- 
treaty of the colonies with France, to whom the 
northern colonies and Canada would be ceded, 
the southern colonies remaining to Great Bri- 
tain,—a fine bargain, truly.” 

Yo our recollection this is quite a novel piece 
of political news. Again, April 20th, of the 
new ministry—‘ It is affirmed that the cabinet, 
which consists of ten members, have been thrice 





equally divided ; the lord-president in that case 


makes report to the king, and he agrees with 
one opinion, which is then entered in the coun- 
cil-books, with this addition, ‘ by command of 
his majesty.’ The king refused to give his 
opinion, saying, ‘ Let it be done as they deter- 
mine among themselves.’ ‘ But, sire, they are 
divided.’ ‘ So let it remain, then !’—A strong 
ground of suspicion that neither measures nor 
men are to his liking.” 

Mr. Curwen was of the Cumberland family, 
whence his great-grandfather had emigrated, 
and was one of the earliest settlers in Massa- 
chusetts. As a loyalist refugee, he received a 
peusion of 100/. a year trom the British govern- 
ment; but finally returned to his native land, 
and died there at a ripe old age. 

We shall add only one strange tact as related 
by the writer; and extraordinary as are the 
cures of stammering at present effected by Mr. 
Hunt, we are inclined to think that he could 
hardly equal this, performed (how, it is difficult 
to tell) fifty years ago:— 

‘At Parson Peters’s met young Parson Clarke, 
and observing him speak articulately, and with 
some degree of clearness, expressed my sur- 
prise; and inquiring the cause, he told me his 
speech came to him on a sudden, and on the 
very day seven years that he was first seized 
with the incapability of uttering sounds.” 





Montgomery's Sacred Gift. A Series of Medita- 
tions upon Scripture Subjects. With 20 highly 
finished Engravings, after celebrated Paint- 
ings by the Great Masters. By the Author 
of “ The Omnipresence of the Deity,” &c. Xe. 
Large Svo, pp. 204. London and Paris, 
Tisher and Co. 

THESE scriptural engravings can never be re- 

peated too often, and are consequently always 

popular. This very handsome volume, rich in 
paper and typography, and splendid in binding, 
will, no doubt, reach itsample share of patronage, 
were it only prized, as children’s prize-books, 
for the pictures. But it is illustrated in prose 
aud verse by an author, who, in spite of much 
controversy and critical opprobrium, has con- 
trived to take and keep a strong hold on public 
opinion. We were the first to acknowledge 
and encourage his opening talent; and we still 
think that, had he pursued that opening pro- 
mise in a right course, he would never have 
afforded his adversaries so many blots to hit as 
he has in his later productions, But, it must 
be confessed, that he has allowed his style to 
become more obscure and turgid; and has got 
into a misuse of epithets which the English 
language cannotrecognise. Thus, notwithstand- 
ing high aspirations and often fine thoughts, 
his compositions are so palpably marked with 
the errors we have noticed, that the few who 
will take the trouble to observe his beauties 
are overwhe'med by the many who can at once 
detect his blemishes. We open a page at ran- 
dom (92, 93); the subject “ ‘he Prodigal Son.” 

There is a graceful and poetical, though not 

very complete, simile :— 

* Oh! what a change from him, that blithe and brave 
Free-hearted one, whose limbs were like the oaks 
In graceful vigour, on whose cheeks the hue 
Of health, like morning’s radiant blush appear’d, 
Ere sin had shaded, or demeaning vice 
His bloom destroy’d.  E’en like a gallant bark 
Leaving the port in beautiful array, 
With all her symmetry of canvass spread, 

While sunbeams dance her painted sides around, 

The soft winds carol, and the leaping waves 

Laugh in bright tumult, as her beauty fioats 

Through flashing waters,—but at nicht returns 

The wreck of whirlwinds, or of storms the prey, 

A batter’d, trembling, melancholy shape, 

Of sails dismantled, and with masts no more.” 

And a second comparison follows, equally 
good :— 





* Or, like a tree by sudden winter struck 

And blasted, till its ripen’d blossoms fall 

Beneath it, while the languid boughs ae 

Touching the soil, as if with conscious droop 

Of melancholy,—that blighted youth became ! 

A mean, emaciated, sunken thing, 

Seorn’d by himself, by hollow friends forgot, 

Hopeless and aimless, far from God, and truth, 

And home parental !—who was once as gay, 

As seems the bark whose beauty decks the waye, 

Or looks the tree, whose vernal promise wears 

The richest vesture of redundant spring.” 

But immediately succeeds some thirty lines 
in which occur his “ bleak disguise,” the * bleal: 
hollowness of man,” “ poor disaster frowns,” “ the 
shadow of the rich man’s form,” and the un- 
scannable verse, 

“Tn ev’ry age, to them who build their hope on smiles.” 


The annexed four lines shew how closely the 
laudable we have quoted, and the faulty we 
must condemn, are blended together ; and the 
remark applies to the whole work : 

“The hand that grasp’d you with a glowing force 
When fortune’s summer round about you blaz‘d, 
Frigid as death, when poor disaster frowns 
Or need assails you.—is at once become !” 





The Christian Souvenir : an Offering for Christmas 
and the New Year. Edited by Isaac F, 
Shepard. Boston, Williams; London, Wiley 
and Putnam. 1543. 

A Transatiantic Annual of much grace, con- 

taining contributions from the most appreciated 

writers of the new world. It would be hardly 
fair to be very critical upon it, as an apology is 
offered for the haste with which it was prepared 

—very necessary as regards the engravings, but 

less so with respect to its literary contents, 

which breathe a spirit of pure morality that 
does honour to the authors. Mrs. Sigourney, 

Miss Gould, and Mr. N. P. Willis, have given 

valuable aid to the editor; and much is promised 

for the second year. 


Annual Supplement to Willich’s Tithe Commuta- 
tion Tables. 1843. 

Atways useful and valuable, these Tables for 
the ensuing year are rendered still more ex- 
cellent for reference, by the addition of a va- 
riety of other documents, which give the essence 
of parliamentary papers connected with the 
subject. There is also a column of the decen- 
nial average prices for 1842. It must be tedious 
and dry work to produce so much information 
within so small a compass; and well does Mr. 
Willich deserve of the public for his services. 


Sequelio Appeals made to the Government against 
the Niger Expedition before its Departure from 
England, §:. By Robert Jamieson, Esq. 
Pp. 52. Smith, Eider, and Co.; Liverpool, 
Turner and Rose. 

Mr. Jamizson, a Liverpool merchant, owner 

of the Ethiope steamer, Capt. Becrott, engaged 

in trading on the Niger, strongly remonstrated 
against the late expedition, and now reiterates 
his objections as proved to be well founded by 
the results. He states, on the authority of 

Capt. Becroft, and from explorations made by 

him in the Ethiope, that the Benin is quite a 

separate river from the Niger; that Cross, or 

Old Calabar, river is stopped from higher ac- 

cess a little above Ocoom by rapids, against 

which no steamer can contend; and he also 
lays down a small portion of the Niger above 

Rabbah to Levere, about half way to Busab, 

which Capt. Becroft reached in September, 

1840. Mr. Jamieson contends that the go- 

vernment-supported expedition has paralysed, 

if not ruined, private enterprise, which was 
rapidly making its way in civilising the natives, 
and is the only means by which that desirable 
event can be accomplished. He also accuses 
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the African Society of having entertained the 
secret design of forming their agricultural set- 
tlement into a chartered company, and still 
farther interfering with and overwhelming 
free trade. The banks of the Benin are re- 
presented as being very rich and populous, 
with plenty of palm-oil for export ; and thence 
to the south of the Bight of Biafra uninfected 
with any slave-trade. A small chart illustrates 
the subject, and the more recent investigations 
in the Kthiope. 

The Ladies’ Hand-Book of Baby-Linen. Pp. 60. 

H. G. Clarke & Co. 

links is a pretty work to send to a masculine 
review, instead of the Ladies’ Magazine, Bent- 
ley's Miscellany, or that which is edited under a 
Hood. Either of these might have done it jus- 
tice; but what ken we about the matter? except 
having written the famous Autobiography of a 
Baby, which perhaps led the present author to 
present us with a copy of “ instructions for the 
preparation of an infant’s wardrobe,”—in vain,, 
for that is a part of the infantile system which. 
we have never studied ; and, to speak the plain. 
truth (would that all reviews were as honest, 
and all reviewers as candid, how much it would. 
benefit literature!), we do not know a gown: 
from a robe, a cockade from a rosette, or a. 
pilcher from a bib. On asking for information 
in the proper quarter, we were answered, “ You: 
had better mind your own business ;’’ and so- 
ends our review. 

The following directions for furnishing a 
cradle may, however, be useful in the barn, o12 
the sea-shore, or in the heart of the forest. The 
articles required are—* first, a bed, or mattress. 
composed of chaff, finely cut; sea-weed, pro- 
perly prepared; or becch-leaves.” ‘Then sing 

“ Hfushaby baby upon the tree-top!”’ 


National Distress ; its Causes and Remedies. 
Pp. 44. Sherwood and Co. 

Tue writer attributes the distress of a large 
portion of the people to the accumulation of 
enormous capitals in few hands, and the profits 
of trade being almost entirely divided among 
the capitalists and manufacturers on the one 
hand, and the landowners and farmers on the 
other. His remedy is consequently a more 
equal distribution of property—the old agra- 
rian law under a change of forms. 

The National Distress and its Remedy: a Letter 
to Lord Ashley, M.P. Pp. 15. Seeleys; 
Hatchards. 

Tuis short pamphlet has at least a novel nos- 

trum to recommend it. The writer declares the 

Savings’-banks, with 27 millions of deposit, to 

be a dangerous incubus, destroying and threat- 

ening destruction to the empire; and the re- 
medy proposed is, to make that fund available 

(but how not suggested), with the consent of 

each individual depositor, to provide Homes for 

the working-classes by land-investments. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazelte. 
Clifton, Derbyshire, Jan. 20th, 1843. 
Hon. Sir,—I have taken in your Gazette ever 
since January 1834, and do not knowthat I have 
ever had occasion to find fault with you except 
once, and that was for making use of the vile 
Americanism slick :* I hope you will never do it 





We daresay we marked the word, as our corre- 
spondent has done, to shew that we used it good-hu- 
mouredly, without adopting it. With regard to stitch- 
ing the monthly parts, the hint will nor, we trust, be 
thrown away on our work-people; and for the very 
new and curious information respecting the habits and 
characters of birds, from maternal impressions, we very 
heartily thank our “ Rusticus.”—£d, L, G. . 


again. My wife, good woman, often complains, 
for your monthly Nos. are so wretchedly sewed 
that she invariably has to stitch them again be- 
fore I can read them; but this is not what I 
more particularly wanted to write about. In 
the varieties of No. 1349, page 812, there is an 
account of “ Maternal impressions transmitted” 
in hatching hens’ eggs under different kinds of 
birds: this reminds me of what my uncle (a 
man of undoubted veracity) has often related to 
me. In his youth he was very fond of cock- 
fighting, and in his experimental breeding had 
eggs hatched under hawks, ravens, carrion 
crows, magpies, and owls, with the following 
results: Hawks—very courageous, but were so 
given to murderous propensities, that they de- 
stroyed all the chickens they came near. Ra- 
vens and ‘carrion crows—cool, steady, deter- 
mined fighters, never yielding while lite lasted ; 
preferred to any. Magpies—very brave, but 
hopped and skipped too much in fighting, after | 
the manner of that bird. Owls—cowardly, al- | 
ways turning on their backs when attacked, as | 
did the young owls, and the chickens hatched 
with them, when he approached their nests.— 
Wishing you health and strength long to con- 
duct the Literary Gazette, 1 remain, honoured | 
sir, your most obedient servant, Rusticus, 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION, 
Jan. 20,—(VFirst evening meeting of the season.) 
Mr. Faraday, “On some phenomena of elec- | 
tric induction.” Clear views and ideas of in- | 
duction ought to have place in all minds de- | 
sirous of an acquaintance with that wonderful | 
universal power—electricity. This seemed the | 
text of Mr. Faraday’s illustrated discourse on 
Friday evening ; and he suited it admirably to | 
his hearers, both to those present who, he as- | 
sumed, knew nothing of electricity, and to those 
to whom he wished to convey his extended con- 
ceptions of the phenomenon induction: by far, | 
if there be gradations for wonder in natural phe- 
nomena, the most wonderful of the wonders of 
electrical. forces. To the former he first experi- 
mentally explained the development of electri- 
city; whitch, he most truly observed, although 
a common-place thing, was no common-place 
thought. And with such simple, and yet torci- 
ble, remarks he accompanied his experiments. 
Im exhibiting the machine as the source of 
power—t he power of fire—it was an every-day 
experime at, he said; but no matter for that, it 
‘was an every-day power, without which there | 
would be ..0 existence. Butour space will not | 
permit us to repeat all these happy truths. | 
He passed. on to the transfer of the power | 
to matter on which it was not developed of | 
itself; and. touched on the Leyden jar, and | 
the discharge; the phenomena of attraction | 
and repul sion; the former certain, the latter | 
not so to all, but, even to the doubters, evi- | 
dently ap) .earances; and, finally, he dilated | 
on induction, and thence to general conclusions | 
on certain phenomena given in nature—the 
lash of lisrhtning, &c. Induction causes the | 
distribution. of electricity on the surface of bo- | 
dies, whence this wonderful power is portable. | 
Electricity is also all on the outside of bodies, | 
none on the inside. Even if given to the in- 
-side of a snetallic vessel, none remains there, | 
but all will be found on the outside, and may 
be thence carried away, and communicated to | 
another body, the quantity tested, or used at | 
will. This fact was exhibited by several ex- | 
eriments, and by one especially not before | 
tr ied, but of the success of which Mr. Faraday, 














fy om his certainty of the law of induction, did 


not doubt. It was the communicating, by a 
globe-carrier, electricity from the machine to 
the interior of a wire gauze vessel; once given, 
it could not be again withdrawn from thence, 
although the substance was network, and the 
light shining through; but from the exterior 
the same quantity was obtained. This same 
curious condition of electrical tension occurs 
in a cloud, which consists of thousands of vesi- 
cles—conducting bodies. It was exemplified 
by a metallic hemisphere, with seven metallic 
radii knobbed: to the half globe the electricity 
was communicated; but instantly, like to the 
inside of a vessel, it was gone, and arranged, 
as it were, on the outside, or on the knobs of 
the radii. Nothing arrests inductive action; 
it takes place through air, through a mass of 
sulphur, or a cake of shell-lac, and even 
through metal, a conducting substance: in 
short, through any body in nature. The sub- 
stances mentioned were interposed ; but seem- 
ed, so far as the opposed force was concerned, 
as though they were not. The experiment of 
the metal interposition was the most novel, 
and, if possible, most interesting, but, at all 
events, most ingenious. Three vessels, or wells, 
of metal were arranged like a nest of boxes, 
cach inner one resting on shell-lac to prevent 
contact and conduction; electricity was com- 
municated to the inner one by a charged ball, 
which, when taken out, exhibited no electri- 


| cal effect, but induction had operated through 


the series of air and metal, and the whole 
amount was appreciable only on the outside 
of the exterior well. And not the whole 
amount only, but exactly the same amount 
as communicated to the inner one. The sum 
of the forces being the same under all cir 
cumstances, and, like to chemical effect, no- 
thing can be added or taken away. Induc- 
tive action, moreover, is reciprocal. Elec~- 
tricity, however developed in any bodies, 
induces the opposite state in all other sub- 
stances. A most gratifying experiment illus- 
trated this. A handkerchief was suspended 
by silk threads against the wall at some dis- 
tance—the distance, however, is immaterial— 
opposite to a metal-ball in connexion with the 
machine. A few turns of the machine sufficed. 
The handkerchief was carried, by the silk of 
course, to the electroscope, and induced elec- 
tricity was abundantly evidenced. The same 
might have been collected by the gold-leaf top of 


|} a shell-lac rod from any face in the room, and 


made manifest. Induction, farther, takes effect 
probably at infinite distances, but on the largest 
scale that we know of in the atmosphere. Men 
have been occupied with much consideration 
as to whether our globe be electrified; and, if 
so, how and in what state. Many are the 
changes that are occurring day and night 
evolving electricity, evaporation, thence thun- 
der-storms, changes of matter and their elec- 
trical condition, most extensively, and with 
silent discharge, the growth of plants, &c. And 
as many are the ideas about the electrical state 
of upper space. To Pelticr’s theory Mr. Fa- 
raday more particularly referred; but all, he 
said, were worth a great deal, not as necessarily 
true, but leading to truth. Whatever the elec- 
trical condition of the earth, an inhabitant 


' thereof can have no knowledge from his own 


sensations. ‘This was shewn curiously by a 
little white mouse placed on an insulated sur- 
face; sparks, which would have stunned if not 
killed him, were taken from parts adjacent to 
him, but he appeared fully unconscious of the 
excited state of his world. And so we can 
know nothing of the excited state of the earth, 
excepting from something external to us. A 
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cloud, or vesicular vapour, with electricity on 
the outside of the general mass, was illustrated 
by a tassel of paper, which, hanging in straight 
lines against a metal rod erect, immediately, on 
electricity being communicated, flew offin wavy 
fleecy form, and required but little imagining 
to connect the ideal with the real. Mr. Fara- 
day said he could not understand clearly how 
the parts of the natural cloud were held toge- 
ther when the power tends to disperse them; 
and which would undoubtedly be dispersed if 
Peltier’s theory were true. But he thinks they 
are held together by the induction of the earth, 
whereby the balance of power is efiected : every 
point thus becomes electrified, and acts to the 
exterior as if exterior. Mr. Faraday thinks 
also that we are on the eve of a theory for the 
atmosphere. 





GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 9.—Mr. Hamilton in the chair. 1. A letter 
was read from Major Rawlinson, dated “ Camp 
in the Kyber Pass, Nov. 3, 1842.” It was ac- 
companied by some notes on the comparative 
geography of Afghanistan ; and contained a pro- 
mise of a memoir, in which will be detailed, at 
length, the discoveries and geographical infor- 
mation of which the notes now sent are but the 
résumé, 

2. Notes on Australia, particularly the colony 
of New South Wales, by Mr. George Sutter. 
Among various peculiarities by which Australia 
is distinguished, may be noticed the character 
of its rivers. In the wet season their channels 
are full to the brim, and even overflow their 
banks in low situations. In the dry season, on 
the contrary, the rivers disappear, so to speak, 
leaving in their places mere chains of ponds. 
Beneath the dry parts of the beds, however, 
the waters continue to run; so that the water 
in the ponds is always sweet and clear, from 
the process of filtration. This character is 
more or less that of the Macquarie, the Mu- 
rumbidge, the Bogau, the Namoi, and the 
Darling. The bed of the Macquarie is very 
stony; and the stones, from their form, bear in 
some places the appropriate name of lapstones. 
Collections of these occasion what in the floods 
are called falls, and sometimes fords. In very 
dry seasons numbers of fish are stranded on 
these falls, which are several rods wide, The 
natives, who are aware of the fact, are on the 
alert to take the fish alive; but their abundance 
is such, that many are allowed to perish. No 
where, perhaps, do seasonal causes effect so 
complete a change in the face of nature as 
here. In the severe droughts the rivulets and 
small streams all disappear, leaving nothing but 
their beds visible, and even the larger rivers 
are diminished so as scarcely to be seen; while 
vegetation is withered and parched up, with 
the exception of the more hardy indigenous 
shrubs and lofty gum-trees, which afford a shade 
particularly gratifying at this season ; all else is 
sterility, the richest lands failing and becoming 
barren for atime. No sooner, however, does 
the rain fall than the scene is changed as if by 
magic,—the earth becomes suddenly clothed 
with a luxuriant vegetation—two or three days, 
nay, a few hours, are sometimes sufficient to 





effect the most surprising alteration in the 
appearance of the country. All nature is re- 

animated. At this scason numbers of the! 
fresh-water cod-tish of the colonists, the perch- | 
cod of Sir T. Mitchell, may be seen stemming | 
the current, which runs at the rate of 43 miles | 
an hour. So voracious is this fish that it some- | 
times springs beyond its element after its prey, | 
and is found high and dry on the banks. The 

course of the Macquarie being described, the 


| mon to both Australia and England. 


paper went on to state that the overflowings of 
the river contribute greatly, with other causes, 
to make the surface of the country more and 
more fit for the shepherd and the ploughman. 
Many of the swamps, in the dry season, when 
abandoned by the waters, are found to be rich 
lands, improved by the accumulation of decayed 
vegetable matter; and when the plough has 
passed over them, which both drains and dries 
the surface, they become solid and highly pro- 
ductive. As yet the settlers have spread but 
over a very small portion of this vast country ; 
and the subterranean richness of even the set- 
tled portions have been hardly examined. Some 
specimens, however, of valuable minerals have 
been found at various periods and in various 
places, such as copper, and large masses of iron 


ore, or iron-stone as the colonists call it,—the | 





| 
| 


| 


latter, indeed, is abundant in all parts of New | 


South Wales. Very minute specimens of gold 
have been found in the Blue Mountains. On 
the road to Bathurst, a few miles below the 


pleasure in giving the names of these and other 
well-known flowers of the mother country to 
such Australian plants as bear some resem- 
blance to them. Tobacco has been found jy 
New South Wales; but the natives have not 
discovered its properties, though they soon be- 
came very fond of our tobacco, which is now 
much cultivated. Three species of indigo are 
native, as is also flax, though not used. The 
paper then gues on to give some very interest- 
ing details on the birds of Australia, so beauti- 
fully and accurately figured in Mr. Gould’s 
splendid work. The habits of some of these 
birds are very remarkable, and almost all are 
of great beauty. The king-parrot in the early 
days of the colony furnished an excellent article 
of food, which was then often wanted: it came 
in thousands on the Indian corn, and uscd to be 
taken by dozens in nets. The robin is com- 
mon, and has the same familiar habits as in 
England. Larks do not soar so high or remain 
so long on the wing as with us. During forty 


mountain-pass, there is a mountain of coal.| years the writer had heard a nightingale only 


This combustible is only a foot or two below the 
surface; it burns like a tar-bucket, with much 
flame and smoke, but leaving scarcely any cin- 
ders, Hitherto no volcano has been discovered 
in Australia, though volcanic action is evident 
in many places. 
of Wingen, it is believed to be only a mass of 


As to the burning-mountain | 


coal on fire, though the fact has not been ascer- | 


tained. 
valley of the Hunter, where coal is very abund- 
ant. Limestone-ridges are frequent near the 
Macquarie and the adjacent country. Marble, 


It is situated at the head of the fine ; 


once. But we cannot go into all the interesting 
details of this part of Mr. Sutter’s valuable 
paper. Of animals the kangaroo is certainly 
the most important. Of the opossums one spe- 
cies keeps to the trees, from which it rarely 
descends, probably through fear of the native 
dog continually on the prowl after food. Of the 
natives Mr. Sutter says, he has seen some as 
stout as Europeans: they are not numerous; 


| he never saw more than 150 in a tribe; many 


rock-crystal, white and smoky and white topaz, | 
are frequently found; and jasper has been picked | 


up in the rivulet of Winburndale. 
frequently seen in Coxe’s River so rounded by 
the action of the waters as to serve for mill- 
stones. Pipe-clay is every where found at a 


little depth; but flint or chalk the writer has | 


never seen. (The secretary reminded the meet- 
ing that Mr. Eyre, in his late explorations, had 
found true flint.) A very fine red ochre is found 
near Paramatta. Neither granite nor limestone 
have been found near Sydney; but the lower 
country abounds with sandstone, whinstone, 
ironstone, and some freestone. Large blocks 
of slate are met with in Bathurst country, such 
as might be easily worked. The indigenous 
vegetable productions are numerous, and many 
of them highly valuable. ‘The grasses have 
proved very nutritious to horses, cattle, and 
sheep, all of which attain to a high condition. 
The beef and mutton fattened on these grasses 
are equal to any in the world. The paper then 
details a variety of particular grasses. In the 
forests are many species of the eucalyptus, sup- 
plying much of the best timber for building and 
agricultural purposes. Among the valuable 
properties of this timber are, the difficulty of 
igniting it, and its great durability. The spe- 
cies of native acacia are beautiful and abundant, 
and the bark of some of them is used for tan- 
ning a light leather from the skin of the kan- 
garoo, not unlike buckskin. Other of the acacias 
produce sweet gums, equal to those of Arabia. 
Banksias and Grevillias are frequently seen. 
Near the Macquarie is a quantity of beautiful 
cyprus. None of the trees of the forest are 
deciduous, but wear their summer-robes all the 
year. The fragrant blossoms of some of the 
eucalypti attract quantities of bees, which fix 


their hives in the hollows of the higher branches | 
of the Eucalyptus robusta, the mahogany-tree of | 


the colonists. Many species of plants are com- 
Though 
neither roses, pinks, nor heaths, have as yet 
been found in Australia, the colonists take 


Granite is | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 








of them are in the employ of the settlers, towards 
whom they are generally well disposed and very 
useful. But they are fast diminishing from a 
variety of causes, mostly beyond the control of 
man. ‘Time and labour, says Mr. Sutter, will, 
no doubt, bring into usc many of the minerals 
and vegetables of this vast country, but as yet 
the colony has neither strength nor numbers 
sufficient to do much with the minerals; the 
care of their flocks and herds, with the wheat 
and hay cultivation, nearly occupies all their 
hands, and at times requires even more than they 
cancommand. A few of the colonists have turned 
their attention to the cultivation of the vine, 
and much good wine is now made; and, adds 
Mr. Sutter, [ am fully persuaded that Australia 
will eventually be found to be as favourable for 
the cultivation of the grape, the orange, the 
date, the olive, and indeed all the fruits of Eu- 
rope and the East, as it is now favourable for 
the growth of fine wool. Though the latitude 
of the country through which the Macquarie 
passes differs but little from that of Sydncy, 
yet, from the elevation of the country in some 
parts, the difference of climate is considerable. 
In Bathurst snow is frequent in the season; 
while at Sydney and Paramatta it has only 
been known to fall once since the establish- 
ment of the colony, and that was in 1837, when 
the ground at Paramatta was covered for many 
hours with snow a footdeep. At Sydney it did 
not lie at all; it was considered as a pheno- 
menon, but did no harm, not even to the orange- 
trees, whose appearance covered with snow was 
a curious and novel spectacle. Through the 
pastoral districts, new roads are easily and 
speedily made. The open pasture-country is 
a perfect Arcadia; and Australia may be con- 
sidered the first natural pasture-country in the 
world. The fine districts are, however, inter- 
sected by broken, rocky, and almost impassable 
tracts. ‘Ihe pastoral portions are well supplied 
with the purest water,—to this, to the purity ot 
the air, and the absence of sfagnant swamps, 
may be attributed the suitableness of the coun- 
try for sheep, and indeed for all graminivorous 
animals. With regard to the British popula- 
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tion, Mr. Sutter says, they are greatly attached 
to the parent state. They are by no means so 
demoralised a people as they have been de- 
scribed to be. No where, perhaps, are men to 
he found more sensible to the value of, or more 
desirous of having, religious and moral instruc- 
tion. No community can contribute more rea- 
dily or more liberally to institutions having such 
instruction for their object. The paper con- 
cluded in these words,—“ I cannot help ob- 
serving, that when we consider how little of 
the geography of New Holland was known at 
the close of the last century, and how much of 
it is now explored and settled, our admiration 
may well be excited at the progress of disco- 
yery, and its important results. Look at the 
first map of Lieutenant Dawes, and then at Mr. 
Arrowsmith’s last. Indeed, when we consider 
the spread of agriculture, the immense multi- 
plication of the flocks and herds now grazing 
over the fine pastures of the country, the rapid 
and extensive increase of Sydney, and of the 
shipping in its noble harbour, we cannot but 
confess that such progress is unrivalled in the 
history of colonisation. For the successful ad- 
ministration of the colony much is due to the 
government of his excellency the late Sir Ri- 
chard Bourke, and to the continuance of able 
measures by his successor, the present governor, 
Sir George Gipps. Much still remains to be 
done, and will no doubt be effected, for the ex- 
tension of science in the colony, and for the 
development of its great resources; which, it 
is fair to presume, will be rapidly called forth 
by the extension of commerce consequent upon 
the late happy termination of the war in China.” 

Mr. Sutter, the author of this very interest- 
ing paper, was himself present at the meeting ; 
andinreply toa great many questions addressed 


to him by the president and members, oblig- 
ingly communicated a great deal more viva voce 


information. Some polished specimens of the 
marble of the country were exhibited, and se- 
veral presents laid on the table. 
MICROSCOPICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 1Sth.—J. S. Bowerbank in the chair, A 
paper was read from that gentleman, “ On the 
structure of the shells of Molluscous and Con- 
chiferous animals.’ ‘The researches of the 
author into the structure of the organic tissue 
of the Corallidz, published in the Philosophical 
Transactions, part I1., 1842, suggested to him 
the idea of pursuing a similar course of inves- 
tigation into the nature and origin of the testa- 
ceous coverings of the Mollusca and Conchifera. 
He commenced his researches during the spring 
of 1842; and the first object for examination 
was the young cartilaginous lips of the common 
garden-snail, Helix aspersa; subsequently he 
has directed his attention to the testaceous 
coverings of numerous species of adult univalve 
and bivalve shells. The general results of the 
examination of the lips of the garden-snail 
were as follow:—The newly-formed lip was 
found to consist of a thin yellow-coloured 
horny substance, with a number of minute 
globular vesicles (incipient cytoblasts and cells), 
in various stages of development, with a nu- 
cleus very visible by means of a power of 600 
linear in the greater number of them; these 
cells were most numerous on the inner side 
of the lip, or on that part in contact with 
the shell; the young cells were transparent ; 
but in the neighbourhood of these there may 
be seen aggregated small patches of a deep 
yellow colour, which appeared as centres of 
ossification, Besides these, other cytoblasts 
occur, which are developed in the form of 
tesselated cellular structure, which ultimately 





form a minute vascular tissue, which is im- 
bedded in bands corresponding in their direc- 
tion with the lines of growth of the shell; as 
these tissues approached maturity, the perios- 
tracum advancing from the old lip covers them 
and binds the whole firmly together. The ex- 
amination of thin sections of univalve shells, 
made by the lapidary, by transmitted light, 
afforded but little information of their true 
structure ; but surfaces fractured at right angles 
to the outer and inner planes of the shell, and 
either parallel.or at right angles to the lines of 
growth, when examined by the Lieberkulm, 
exhibited three distinct strata, uniform in the 
nature of their structure, but alternating in the 
mode of their disposition: each stratum is 
formed of innumerable plates, composed of 
elongated prismatic cellular structure, each 
plate consisting of a single series of cells pa- 
rallel to each other. The structure of bivalve 
shells is rather more complicated than that of 
univalves; the interior surface of some speci- 
mens exhibits a thin stratum of columnar ba- 
saltiform cells, at right angles to the natural 
surfaces of the shell, whilst the upper is dense, 
uniform, and composed of numerous thin la- 
ming, parallel to the natural planes of the 
shell: in other species, the inner surface of 
about half the substance of the shell is com- 
posed of numerous thin calcareous strata, 
whilst the outer half presents the appearance 
of numerous basaltiform columnar cells, having 
their planes at right angles to the surface of 
the shell. Several other differences in the 
arrangement of the cells in other genera were 
then given. The author went on to describe 
a minute vascular tissue, which embraced some 
of the elongated prismatic cells, and gave them 
a striated appearance. Minute canals, corre- 
sponding to the Haversian canals in bone, only 
much more minute, were also to be seen in 
some specimens. The author then alluded to 
the fact, that there must be of necessity some 
vascular connexion between the animal and 
its shell, although he had at present failed in 
detecting any. He concluded by describing the 
mode of reparation of injured parts, which 
was found to be precisely similar to the form- 
ation of the new lip in Helix aspersa, as before 
described. Beautiful drawings of the principal 
parts described accompanied the commnnica- 
tion, 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
Jan. 18th. —Mr. R. Twining in the chair. 





America the appellation of the Yankee Geolo- 
gist, and which, had it been introduced into 
this country five years since, might have, it 
was stated, effected large savings for the rail- 
way companies in the item of “ earth- works.” 
The machine is composed of the following 
parts, namely: a strong wooden platform, 
mounted on wheels, which run on a temporary 
railway ; second, a powerful crane firmly fixed 
at one end of the platform ; third, on the other 
end of the platform a steam-engine, which 
actuates the machinery; fourth, a shovel, 
scraper, excavater or digging tool, which is 
suspended by a strong chain from the jib of 
the crane, which chain passes over pulley-wheels 
and thence round a drum connected with the 
machinery; and, lastly, the arrangement of 
wheel-work necessary to produce the various 
evolutions and motions of this novel machine. 
As to the quantity of earth excavated in a 
given time, it may be stated that 30,719 car 
(waggon) loads, each containing 14 cubic yards 
of hard excavation, consisting of clay, sand, 
very coarse gravel, and boulders of various 
sizes, some of them closely bedded together, and 
many of them requiring blasts to cause their 
displacement, can be excavated in 46 days. A 
machine of this description is at present_at the 
St. Katherine’s Docks, but not put together ; 
within, however, a very short time, it is ex- 
pected that it will be erected and set to work, 
and thus afford engineers, contractors, and all 
other persons connected with the removal of 
earth-works, an opportunity of judging of its 
capabilities from ocular demonstration.* 
ELECTRICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 17.—The papers read were: Ist, “* Assay- 
ing by galvanism,” by Mr. M. Roberts —con- 
sisting in the employment of a voltaic jar, 
whose positive element is the metal having 
next affinity for oxygen to that to be extracted, 
as silver and copper to extract silver from a 
solution of silver, copper and iron for copper, 
and so on, 2d, “ The dissection of a gymnotus 
electricus,” by Mr. H. Letheby; wherein the 
author follows out the ideas laid down in his 
former paper, and exposes those features in 
this fish which he was unable to develope in 
the other specimen: the anatomy of the torpedo 
is also given. 3d, “ Schénbein’s new battery,” 
consisting of zinc and iron, or, which is said 
to be still better, of active and passive iron: 


| the cells are arranged and excited as in Grove’s 


Mr. Higgs described a beautiful little instru- | 
ment called the monochord, to facilitate the | 


study of vocal music. 
claim to be the original inventor, but takes 


Mr. Higgs does not; 


credit to himself for bringing it practically into | 


use, at a time when vocal music is considered 
an essential part of the education of the rising 
generation. 
capable of sounding only one tone or note, 
the monochord produces any of the notes either 
of the diatonic or any other scales; and more- 
over gives a correct idea of vibration and the 
theory of sound. ‘The monochord is an oblong 
rectangular box, made of mahogany, 26 inches 
long, 2} inches wide, and 2} inches high. On 
the upper surface of the top are marked the 
diatonic and chromatic scales; a single wire is 
extended lengthwise over a bridge at either 
end of the instrument; and the different notes 
are produced by moving a third bridge (over 
which the wire also passes) along the top of 
the instrument. 

Mr. Whishaw read an account of Messrs. 


Unlike the tuning-fork, which is | 


battery, and the power is said to be immense. 
4th, “ Report of Armstrong's clectrical steam 
apparatus,” by Mr. Ibbetson. To an insulated 
boiler, 3ft. 4in. long, was attached a metal 
conductor 14ft. long, terminating in a prime 
conductor supported on glass bottles. Though 
the day was wet when the steam was blown off, 


| the bottles were covered with streams of elec- 


| 


tricity, and one burst. Various effects of igni- 
tion and combustion were obtained: a spark of 
15 inches was drawn from the prime conductor; 
120 spontaneous discharges per minute were 
obtained from a Leyden jar Sin. by 63in., and 
‘28 in the same time from a jar 9in. by 13}in. 
Experiments were made by means of a small 
boiler, in which various changes in the charac~ 
ter of the electricity occurred. The electricity 
produced by this apparatus gives good reason 
to believe that it will hold a prominent place— 
perhaps the most prominent place—among the 
sources of electrical supply. Sth, Disturbance 
of electric equilibrium,” by Mr. M. Roberts. 
6th, Mr. Weekes’s Register for December. 


Carmichal, Fairbanks, and Co.’s machine for - This machine is drawn and fully described in 


r. Weale’s recent work, “ Ensamples of Railways,” 


excavating earth-works, which has received in | which we shall shortly notice,—Ed, L. G. 
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SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 
Jan. 4, — Mr. J. B. Denton, vice-president, in 
the chair. Mr. Moxon communicated the re- 
sult of his examinations of the specimens of 
portions of Ammonites, submitted at a former 
meeting, in conjunction with an essay on the 
subject by Mr. W. Stocken, of Baldock. He 
verified the supposition that some of these 
specimens belong to the species 4. obiusus ; 
but he stated that another isolated specimen 
clearly belonged to the species 4. perarmatus, 
and which, from the great beauty of the de- 
velopment of the several parts, may be con- 
sidered a rare specimen. Mr. Stocken has 
presented the above specimen to the museum 
of the society. Mr. Buckman’s resumed com- 
munication * On the saline waters of Chelten- 
ham” was illustrated by a diagram of the strata 
passed through by various borings in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the analyses of the saline waters 
from different springs, from which it appeared 
that the greater the thickness of the strata 
passed through before reaching that in which 
the springs take their rise, the smaller the 
proportion of saline matter contained. Thus, 
in many instances the saline springs pass 
through a thick bed of lias; and of this more 
than one example was adduced, by which the 
medicinal quality of the water is deteriorated ; 
whilst those which rise from the same stratum 
of new red sandstone nearer to the point of its 


nic acid as a woman. The quantity exhaled 
by a man constantly increases from eight to 
thirty years old, and the increase at about fifteen 
years of age is suddenly very great. After 
thirty the exhalation of carbonic acid begins to 
decrease; and this decrease, more marked as 
man approaches extreme old age, continues to 


carbonic acid from the lungs becomes again 
what it was at about ten years old. ‘The exha- 
lation increases in the case of a woman by the 
same laws as in that of man, from about eight 
years of age, but at the period of womanhood, 
contrary to what happens in man, it suddenly 
stops increasing, and remains stationary so long 
as regular health is maintained. Again, at a 
certain time of life the carbonic acid from the 
lungs is augmented suddenly in a remarkable 
manner, and then it decreases, as with a man, 
until extreme old age. During the period of 
gestation the exhalation is temporarily raised. 
In both sexes and at all periods of life the 
quantity of carbonic acid exhaled from the 
lungs is greater in proportion as the constitu- 
tion is stronger and the muscular system more 
developed. 

MM. Danger and [F'landin forwarded the 
continuation of their observations relative to 
the effect of arsenic on sheep. The one to 
which they had administered at twice, and at 
an interval of twenty-four hours, three grammes 
of arsenious acid, with and without a mixture 





outcrop are much more strongly impregnated. 
BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 
Jan, 20.—Mr. A. Gerard in the chair. Mr. R. 
Embleton presented a specimen of Majanthemum 
bifolium Decandolle, Convallaria difolia Linn., 
collected by him at Howick in Northumberland. 
Donations to the library from the Boston Na- | 
tural History Society and from Mr. Doubleday | 
were announced; also that various parcels of | 
plants had been received since the last mecting. 
A paper, illustrated by specimens, from Mr. W. 
Gardiner jun., being a notice of localities for 
some of the rarer Alpine Hypna, was read. 
PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, Jan. 21, 1843. 
Academy of Sciences :* sitting of Jan. 16.—A | 
memoir containing the recent researches of M. 
M. Andral and Gavanet to determine the exact 
quantity of carbonic acid exhaled from the hu- 
man chest, was read. These investigators pur- 
pose to extend the inquiry to every possible 
state of sickness and of health: the first part 
now presented comprises experiments rela- 
tive to the influence of age, sex, and constitu- 
tion on the quantity evolved. The observa- 
tions were made, as nearly as could be, under 
the same conditions in respect to the time of 
the day, the interval from food, muscular ex- 
penditure, &c., and on about sixty individuals 
of both sexes. Each experiment was continued 
from eight to thirteen minutes, and the amount 
of gas collected was nearly in every case 130 
litres (quarts). Age, sex, and constitution 
affected the result. The quantity exhaled by 
both sexes was modified according to age. In 
the period of life between eight years and ex- 
treme old age, a man always exhales a larger 
quantity in a given time than a woman does. 
This ditference is most marked between the 
age of sixteen and forty, during which time a 
man furnishes generally twice as much carbo- 














* According to the recommendation of the com- 
mission, MM. Coriolis and Piobert, the memoir of 
M. Colladon on a method of measuring the work of 
marine steam-engines, and estimating the resistance 
of the water to steam-vessels, will be inserted in the 
Recueil des Savants étrangers, 





of salt, had survived both poisonings. The 
sheep poisoned by absorption under the skin 


the last limit of life, when the exhalation of | 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FoR 
THE ENSUING WEEK :— 
Monday.—Medical, 8 pM. 


8} P.M. 
Antiquaries, 8 P.M. 


Friday.—Roy. Institution, 84 p.m, ; Botanical, 8 p.., 
Saturday.—Mathematical, 8 p.m. 





FINE ARTS. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith, 
With thirty-two Illustrations by W. Mulready, 
R.A. 8vo. Van Voorst. 

Ir was said of Goldsmith, nullum quod non or- 

navit tetigit ; and yet no author in the English 

tongue offers more eligible subjects for the 
further embellishments of art: and they have 
been here happily supplied by the designs of 

Mulready, executed in wood by Mr. J. Thomp- 

son, one of the most faithful and admirable 

engravers in that style, 

It is very gratifying to us to put a volume 
of this kind at last by the side of Paris editions 
of French publications ; and feel that we have 
cause to be proud, rather than to be ashamed, 
of our national performances. In the drawing 
of the figures, in expression, and in invention, 
we have been forced to acknowledge our general 
inferiority: even the woodcuts in Jules Janin’s 
Hiver @ Paris (strangely omitted in the Pictu- 
resque Annual, which translated the text and 
copied the steel plates), with their character- 
istic and farcical humour, giving us a twinge 





died the fifth day; even to the last moment it 
had refused nourishment. The sheep poisoned | 
by administering in one dose an ounce of ar- 
senious acid mixed with a handful of salt, also | 
died on the fifth day. Ill soon after having | 
taken the poison, this poor animal also, to the | 
last moment, refused to eat. 

Another communication was made on the | 
same subject, but with a different result. It 
was the case of a sick lamb, which had by 
chance taken an arsenical preparation of one 
ounce of arsenic and four ounces of flour, in- 
tended to destroy rats; and it not only sur- 
vived, but was cured. This fact was announced 
by M. Renault, the director of a veterinary 
school, as having been observed by M. Bacon. 

The Academy was apprised of the death of | 
one of its members, M. Puissant, who, in the 
section of geometry, had occupied the chair of 
Laplace.* 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. | 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
OxForD, Jan. 14.—The first day of Hilary term, the | 
following degrees were conferred :— 
Masters of Arts —H. G. M. Pretyman, Oriel College, } 
Rev. J. R. Pretyman, Trinity College, grand eom- 
pounders; Rev. G. Smith, Magd, Hall; W. G. Hen-| 
derson, demy of Magd. College; Rev. H. Rendall, fel- | 
low of Brasenose College. j 
Bachelors of Arts.—G. Bayley, New Inn Hall, grand | 
compounder; J. D. Hilton, G. A. Oddie, Univ. Coll. ; 
E. B. Heawood, Christ Church; J. Smith, Magd. Hall; | 
F. J. Vipan, Wadham College; J. C. Hilliard, St. | 
John’s College. | 








SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 
Jan. 26.—Mr. Hamilton in the chair. A long 


from their ease which made us uneasy for the 
honour of similar productions in London. We 
have also so frequently mentioned Gil Blas, 
Don Quixote, and other illustrated Parisian 
tomes, that we need not dwell on the theme, 
but turn with the pleasure we have stated to 
the charming competition now on our table. 
In all his numerous illustrations Mr. Mul- 
ready has not only shewn himself deeply im- 
bued with the feeling and spirit of Goldsmith, 
but, where he has gone beyond the author in em- 
bodying congenial accessories, he has yet more 
forcibly displayed a kindred genius. We have 
in the chosen subjects, as they required, the 
nature, the pathos, the quiet humour, the ex- 
posure of vulgarity, affectation, and immorality, 


| the very life of the rural village, its virtuous 


pastor and his family. We can hardly decide 
where is the greatest excellence. The very 
first drawing of Dr. Primrose seriously choos- 
ing his wife as she did her wedding-gown is 
an exquisite key to the whole, and a delightful 
composition. Our next stop is at the group ot 
the Flamboroughs entertaining the home-circle 
of the vicarage with their harmless music. The 
Vicar’s own rural musical party is also very 
pretty. The family riding to church is another 
rich bit of crowded horsemanship; and Moses’ 
departure for the fair—all crying “‘ Good luck, 
good luck!” and his sister taking her shoe off 
to throw after him with the same intent (a 
capital addition), is in all else as lively as the 
original description. Olivia measuring height 
with the Squire is a playful pictorial realisa- 
tion: the secret squeeze of her hand, unseen 
by the simply cunning mother, and her small 
brother looking that she does not stand unfairly 


Wednesday. — Society of Arts, 8 P.m.; Geological, 


“Thursday. — Zoological, 3 p.m.: Royal, 8% px, 


paper on ancient music was communicated by | ©" tiptoe, are interpretations and contexts, if 
Sir S. R. Meyrick, on occasion of what he sup- | W&, May Say so, In the very essence of Gold- 
poses to be a Welsh musical inscription found | emith. In the reception of the repentant Olivia 
on the wooden screen of a small church on the | @t the miserable abode of her father, Mr. Mul- 
borders of Shropshire and Herefordshire. ready has in our opinion reached the acmé of 
See ra wht el — ;the truly pathetic, and, as if inspired by the 

* Amemoir by M. De Collegno on the diluvia of the | excitement, achieved by far the most beautiful 
Pyrenees, and a note from M. F. Dujardin mentioning piece of drawing. The lifeless form of the 
his experiments on the permeability of liquids for unhappy girl, whom her dejected father bids 


gas, were read; and several memoirs were referred for A ats 7 
report, her mother support, is strikingly new in po- 
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sition, and as fine as it is mew. We never | 


saw any thing of the kind, by the greatest | 
of masters, that, to our mind, surpassed this 

figure in truth and effect. The one engraving 

alone is worthy the price of the volume; and 

a lasting memorial of the talents of the artist. 

And this is well contrasted with the oii | 
attempted rescue of their beloved pastor by 

the villagers; and more forcibly still by the | 
ruianly crew in prison, demanding garnish in | 
one engraving, and mocking his earnest reli- | 
cious instructions in another: the latter, where | 
all sorts of low ridicule are employed by the 

squalid wretches, is full of invention, and pain- 

fully correct in depravity, without being offen- 

sive to taste. We are relieved, however, by 
seeing them afterwards in a body, so far re- 

claimed, that “ some were penitent, and all at- 

tentive.” Beyond this there is no occasion for 
us to go in speaking of the particular merits of 
any design: it is sufficient to say of all, that 
they are most artist-like in disposition, most 
skilful in costume, and display throughout so 
ripe an intimacy with the finest models of elder 
art (using that intimacy no farther than to en- 
rich originality), that they entirely deserve to 
take the elevated stand which in our judgment 

they have attained. 

To this high station they have had the con- 
genial aid of Mr. Thompson. The difficulty of 
fulfilling an artist’s ideas, or copying his draw- 
ings on wood, is very great. The difference of 
the thickness or the thinness of a line makes a 
wonderful variation in expression and general 
effect. It is easy, indeed, to cut down a thick 
line; but, even with the recent process of in- 
serting new pieces of wood, it is hardly pos- 
sible to repair the accident of having pared too 
much away. As far as we are enabled to frame 
an opinion, the engraver (no doubt in co-ope- 
ration with the painter) has succeeded per- 
fectly in the execution of his task : at least, if 
there be faults or blemishes, they are too mi- 
croscopic to challenge our criticism. We may 
therefore safely conclude by warmly recom- 
mending this appropriate edition of the Vicar 
of Wakefield to every lover of immortal litera- 
ture, fitly adorned by a sister Muse. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


[Tuovcu the following poem has appeared in an Ame- 
rican journal, yet as it is almost entirely confined 
to its own locality, we make no apology for copying 
it into the Literary Gazette; as Mr. Everett has not, 
we believe, published any thing in verse for many 
years, and his position in society adds an interest 
to his literary productions. } 

SANTA CROCE, 

BY EDWARD EVERETT. 
Nor chiefly for thy storied towers and halls, 
Vor the bright wonders of thy pictured walls; 
Not for the olive’s wealth, the vineyard’s pride, 
That crown thy hills, and teem on Arno’s side, 
Dost thou delight me, Florence! I can meet 
Elsewhere with halls as rich and vales as sweet: 
I prize thy charms of nature and of art, 
But yield them not the homage of my heart. 


Rather to Santa Croce I repair 
To breathe her peaceful monumental air ; 
The age, the deeds, the honours, to explore 
Of those who sleep beneath her marble floor ; 
The stern old tribunes of the early time, 
The merchant lords of Freedom’s stormy prime ; 
And each great name, in every after-age, 
The praised, the wise—the artist, bard, and sage. 
I feel their awful presence : lo, thy bust, 
Thy urn, O Dante; not, alas! thy dust. 
Florence, that drove thee, living, {rom her gate, 
Waits for that dust in vain, and long shall wait. 
Ravenna! keep the glorious exile’s trust, 
And teach remorseless factions to be just, 
While the poor cenotaph, which bears his name, 
Proclaims at once his praise, his country’s shame. 


Next, in an urn, not void, though cold as thine, 
Moulders a godlike spirit’s mortal shrine, 


| 
| 


| 
| 


O Michael, look not down so still and hard, 
Speak to me,* painter, builder, sculptor, bard! 
And shall those cunning fingers, stitf and cold, 
Crumble to meaner earth than they did mould ? 
Art thou, who form and force to clay couldst give, 
And teach the quarried adamant to live— 

Bid, in the vaultings of thy mighty dome, 
Pontifical outvie imperial Rome— 

Portray, unshrinking, to the dazzled eye, 
Creation, judgment, time, eternity ; 

Art thou so low, and in this narrow cell 

Doth that Titanic genius stoop to dwell ; 

And, while thine arches brave the upper sky, 
Art thou content in these dark caves to lie? 
And thou, illustrious sage! thine eye is closed, 
To which their secret paths new stars exposed. 
Haply thy spirit, in some higher sphere, 

Soars with the motions which it measured here 
Soft be thy slumbers, seer, for, thanks to thee, 
The earth now turns without a heresy.+ 

Dost thou, whose keen perception pierced the cause 
Which gives the pendulum its mystic laws, 

Now trace each orb with telescopic eyes, 

And solve the eternal clockwork of the skies ; 
While thy worn frame enjoys its long repose, 

And Santa Croce heals Arcetri’s woes ? 

Nor them alone: on her maternal breast 

Here Machiavelli’s tortured limbs have rest, 

Oh! that the cloud 7 his tortured fame 

Might pass away, and leave an honest name! 

The power of princes o’er thy limbs is stay’d, 

But thine own “ Prince’”’—that dark spot ne’er shall 

fade. 

Peace to thine ashes! who can have the heart 
Above thy grave to play the censor’s part ? 

I read the statesman’s fortune in thy doom— 

Toil, greatness, woe—a Jate and lying tombt— 
Aspiring aims by grovelling arts pursued, 

Faction and self baptised the public good ; 

A life traduced, a statue crowned with bays, 

And starving service paid with funeral praise. 


Ifere too, at length, the indomitable will 
And fiery pulse of Asti’s bard are still. 

And she—the Stuart’s widow—rears thy stone, 
Secks the next aisle, and drops beneath her own, 
The great, the proud, the fair, alike they fall; 
Thy sickle, Santa Croce, reapeth ail! 

Yes, reapeth all, or cise had spared the bloom 
Of that fair bud, now closed in yonder tomb. 
Meek, gentle, pure, and yet to him allied, 

Who smote the astonish’d nations in his pride : 
** Worthy his name,” so saith the sculptured line — 
Waster of man, would he were worthy thine !3 


Hosts yet unnamed — the obscure, the known—I 
leave; 
What throngs would rise could each his marble 
heave! 
But we who muse above the famous dead 
Shall soon be silent as the dust we tread. 
But not for me, when I shall fail asleep, 
Shall Santa Croce’s lamps their vigils - 
Beyond the main, in ints quiet shade, 
With those I loved and love, my couch be made; 
Spring’s pendant branches o’er the hillock wave, 
And morning’s dew-drops glisten on my grave ; 
While Heaven’s great arch shall rise above my bed, 
When Santa Croce’s ernmbles on her dead; * 
Unknown to erring or to suffering fame, 
So I may leave a pure though humble name. 
Florence, May 17, 1841. 





THE DRAMA. 


Drury Lane.—On Saturday Cymbeline was re- 
vived, and will form a delightful variety in the 
course of the dramas so admirably performed 


at this theatre. The character of Iachimo was 
never better sustained than by Macready. He 
combines the Cassio and Jago of Othello in so 
happy a manner, that it is not easy to say whe- 
ther he is most perfect in the careless reveller 
or designing villain. The other parts are also 
well played, so as to give the whole a fine and 
rich effect. Jmogen, by Miss Helen Faucit, is 





* Michael Angelo, when he contemplated the statue 
of St. Mark, by Donatello, at Orsanmichele, used to 





say, “ Marco, perché non mi parli?” 

+ Galileo, toward the close of his life, was impri- 
; soned at Arectri, near Florence, by order of the In- 
| quisition. 
| $¢ The monument of Machiavelli in Santa Croce was 
| erected in the latter halt of the last century. ‘The 
| inseription—* Tanto homini nullum par elogium.” 

$ “ Ici repose Charlotte Napoleon Conan. digne 

de son nom, 1839.” _ The words are translated “ worthy 
his name,” for an obvious reason, 


one of her best exertions; Leonxatus moults no 
feather in his personation by Anderson; and 
Elton brings out Pisanio with more than usual 
force. Belarius, Phelps; Guiderius, Hudson; 
Arviragus, Allen; and Cloten, Compton: forget 
we not the king, Cymbeline, Ryder; nor the 
queen, Miss Ellis; nor Caius Lucius, Mr. G, 
Bennet; and we have recited a cast of great 
strength and attraction to one of the most beau- 
tiful and poetical of Shakspere’s romances. 

Covent Garden.—A new comedy called Mo- 
thers and Daughters, written by Mr. Robert 
Bell, the successful author of Marriage, was 
produced here on Tuesday, and approved— 
perhaps we should have to use a warmer word, 
but the representation lasted three hours and 
a half, and we must reserve the more eulo- 
gistic term till judicious curtailments are made, 
and the play, compressed, allows us to enjoy 
its good points and comic qualities within a 
shorter time. Confidently expecting this, we 
shall now offer rather a running commentary 
than a criticism. Neither the characters nor 
the construction of the drama are original; but, 
on the contrary, seem to be founded on several 
recent as well as older comedies. Portions put 
us in mind of Money, The Love-Chase, &c., and 
the first three acts run rather slowly. ‘The last 
two, on the contrary, are full of animation; and 
throughout there are many “palpable hits” 
which tell well on the audience. We would ad- 
vise the abridgments to be executed on the 
serious scenes. The acting was generally good ; 
but we cannot say that it was altogether so, or 
that the author enjoyed the advantage of having 
his thoughts and language put forth in the best 
possible manner. Mrs. Orger, as Lady Mani- 
fold, a manceuvring mamma, was excellent, 
nothing could be better; and Mrs. W. Lacy, 
her daughter, in a very difficult character, ac- 
quitted herself with a degree of tact and deli- 
cacy beyond her most popular preceding efforts. 
She managed to carry the house in laughter 
along with her without exaggeration, or trans- 
gressing the natural bounds of the comic, and 
falling into farce. Miss Vandenhoff, the he- 
roine, was lady-like and tender, but, to our 
taste, her pauses were both too frequent and 
too long—as if waiting for applause. Mrs. 
Humby, the abigail, was, as always, lively and 
active. And now, having paid our respects to 
the ladies, we shall briefly state that Vanden- 
hoff was somewhat prosy in Lord Merlin; Bart- 
ley made what he could of Sir Gregory Plump, 
not a prominent character; and Meadows the 
same of Blount, another rather lesser ditto. Wi- 
gan walked cleverly through Loop, another in- 
significant part; Cooper was too old and heavy 
for the youthful lover, Sandford; and Harley, 
Captain S. H. Montague, was, as usual, all mo- 
tion, like the spangles on harlequin’s coat, 
making every line he had to speak do its work 
on the hearers. At the fall of the curtain the 
applause was general: shortened by an hour, 
if it can be, the approbation would be much 
warmer. 

Adelphi.—On Monday Mr. Hamilton, whose 
promising début in the line of Irish character, 
when he performed Larry Hoolagan, we noticed 
with much praise (see Lit. Gazette, No. 1355), 
essayed the arduous task, by comparison, of 
the Happy Man, so admirably personated by the 
late lamented Power. In this part he fully 
warranted our high opinion: his clever acting, 
his good person, his speaking countenance, and 
his excellent natural brogue and fine voice, 
drawing down frequent plaudits from every part 
of the house. His career is now open before 
him ; and he has only to go on as he has be- 





gun, in order to become very speedily a genuine 
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Hi) 2Ly good Miss or Mrs. Margery Peepin. 
i Streel, Oxford Street, 
Pray accept my heartfelt acknowledgments 

for preserving the lives of my four children, or 

| at least of three of them; for Ginger, as we 

, fondly call the youngest, might perhaps have 


| escaped owing to his cutting his teeth. 
| the others were saved because I read your ac- 
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public favourite. Miss Chaplin, in the heroine, 
acquitted herself with great talent and spirit. 
Princess’s Theatre. — The fair effort, fairly 
made at this fair theatre, has got it fairly be- 
fore the public; and its alternation of pleasant 
opera and merry entertainments, night about, 
scems to augur a satisfactory issue to the un- 
dertaking. Mrs. Anderson’s dress alone, in 
the Gold Mine, is an attraction for one night. 
French Playsx—We had intended a longish 
critique for this week; but are compelled at the 
last minute to say, briefly, that Madame Al- 
hert’s attractions in vaudevilles (L’ Omelette 
Fantastique, Le Philtre Champenois, &c.) are 
nightly raising her in popularity ; and Lionard 
has also been deservedly rising in estimation. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE COCKNEY CATECHISM, 
oR 
LONDON ONE LIE! 
NO. Iv. 
(Grand Things in London: Diamond Trees and Palace 
Candles.) 
First Letters received = Coal-Trade and Sugared 
akes. 

Mapam,—Though unknown to you, I hope 
you will allow me to say that I consider it to be 
very wrong to blame a whole class of persons 
indiscriminately for impositions which are com- 
mitted by a portion, or even a majority, of them. 
I am a coal-dealer in a humble way; and, so 
far from being in the habit of defrauding my 
customers as you describe, I left the wharf 
where I dealt, because, once when I gave an or- 
der and address for 2 tons of coals, the wharfinger 
said to me, “ Shall I send them weight?” So, 
you see, we are not all alike.—Y‘ ob Sert 

Honesty Suep. 

P.S. If you doubt this, I shall be happy to 
receive your orders, and convince you to the 
contrary. Hl. S.* 


Oid Cavendish 


But 


count of the poisoning of Twelfth Cakes in the 
Literary Gazette of the 7th, which is regularly 


» filed at the most intellectual of our Station- 
) houses. 
| children, | told my wife what you said; and 
® she, beinga conformable body, agreeable to in- 
| structions, agreed with me that we should only 
| give them a small portion at a time, for fear of 


So, when the cake was sent to the 


accidents. And, will you believe it, though 


| Tom and Jem had no more than little bits, 
about twice the size of my thumb, Victoria 

| still less, and Albert (him we call Ginger, and 
| but two years old) a mere mouthful, owing to 
| his cutting his teeth, yet the two boys came 
# running home from school, long before break- 


ing-up time, vomiting awfully; Vic. was soon 
in the same condition, and Ginger very poorly, 
looking as sick as a cat. We got the doctor 


)} as fast as we could; and what with stomach- 


pumps and physic, and other advice, when he 
was told what they had eaten, he, with God’s 
blessing, succeeded before midnight in giving 


_ hopes of their recovery; for they were a’most 


done up. They are now pretty well again, and 
quite out of danger; thanks, Mem, to your 
providential description of these venomous com- 
pounds. My wife begs her gratefulness may 

* The concluding passage is not very clear; but we 
daresay the correspondent means all right. 


be sent to you; and if ever you happen to fall 
into any little trouble where I can be of ser- 
vice, you may depend on it from 
Your obliged servant to command, 
Robert JINKINSON, Serjeant. 

Station-house, Kensington, Jan, 21, 1843. 

Phi. But why, dear aunt, be so brief, as you 
say you will be, this morning? I am sure there 
is plenty to tell us. 

Aunt Margery. Yes, my dear, it would take 
a long time to expose to the inhabitants of 
London the “ ten thousand a year’ ways in 
which they are cheated; but I must take breath 
now and then, so as neither to overdo the thing 
nor doit inefficiently. Though I deal in ano- 
nymous names and generalities, to be of real 
benefit my statements must all be certain and 
authenticated facts.* 

Phi. L would net conceal the names of rogues, 
who deserve to be held up to public indignation. 

Aunt M. True, my love, stern justice may 
speak thus; but as my object is to do good, 
and guard you against injurious practices, which 
are not individual, but almost universal, I think 
I may attain my purposes better by not being 
personal. The galled jades will wince, though 
I only swing my whip in the air. 

Pri. Aunt Margery knows best, Phil; leave 
it to her. 

dunt M. Thank you; and, as I am indisposed 
to take up any important necessary or luxury 
this week, suppose I tell you a story how Dia- 
mond-trees grow. 

Phi. Diamond-trees, indeed, who ever saw 
one? 

Aunt M. T have, and such as never grew in 
India, Borneo, or Brazil: a genuine Cockney- 
grown tree! 

Phi. Like the Irish gentleman’s anchovies 
in the West Indies, which he shot his friend for 
doubting ; and, just as he fell, remembered that 
he meant capers! 

Aunt M. Nosuch thing; but listen. Diamonds 
augment immensely in value as they increase 
in weight. Thus a fine brilliant of 1 carat is 


LTT 
| stitutes for the former, and thus becomes the 
| proprietor of more expensive property. Busi- 
| ness proceeds, and he gets still larger and larver 
| stones to set, and by ever putting the smaller 
jin the place of these larger, he rises into the 

possession of a tree, from the original seeds; 
but now, as occasions have offered, bearing on 
its lower branches diamonds of three carats, 
}a little higher up of two, higher still of one 
| carat, and the top boughs beautifully sprinkled 
j with sparkling gems of Golconda from one 
| grain and upwards! 

Phi. What roguery ! 

Aunt M. Yes: I was told of a “ very respect- 
| able,” and certainly a wealthy jeweller, who, by 
|this means alone, independent of other tricks 
| of the trade,—such as changing stones, putting 
table or rose-diamonds into settings as _bril- 
liants, and two or three like contrivances,—had 
mounted in ten years from being a journeyman 
to the rank of a 30,000 pounder! What think 
| ye of Diamond-trees ? 

Pri. Oh, they are excellent. 
had one of them! 

Aunt M. (glancing as usual over the paper.) 
Bless me, here is another illustration of my 
exposures! Candles ; and brought very properly 
to trial before that worthy and sagacious police 
| magistrate, Mr. Hard-Wick. I have thought 
|of candles; but this information before him 
beats even my information on the frauds. 

Pri. and Phi. What is it? what is it? 

Aunt M. A gentleman’s under-butler has 
| been taken before his worship, having been 
| detected in selling boxes of candles, whole and 
| half-burnt, to a chandler in St. Martin’s Lane. 
| Their first price was 2s. 2d. or 2s. 4d.; and 

the butler re-sold them at 9d. or 10d. per lb. 
| Phi. Yes; but they had been half-burnt? 
| dunt M. Many, no doubt, had been lighted, 
| which is in itselfa common deception, as you 
|may notice in hundreds of London shop-win- 
| dows; but they are lighted by the shop-keepers 
| themselves. 
| Pri. Surely they would lose by that! 


I only wish [ 





probably worth 8/. or 9.—of 2 carats its price} Aunt M. Nota farthing in 20 lbs. 
would be about 30/.—of 3 carats 70l. or 80/.— ,is merely blackened, and the other end pared 
of 4 carats 150/.—of 5 carats (rather uncom- | off into the melting-pots, and then they are 
mon in the trade) the cost might be 200/.,— | exhibited as best wax candles from the royal 
and so on till you arrive at a weight the value | palaces, or some other almost royal residence. 
of which is altogether adventitious, it may be | Phi. U have seen the royal candle-ends with 
one, five, ten, or unaccountable thousands of | my own eyes delivered at the shop-doors, from 
pounds. ' boxes with royal arms. 

Pri. How much are the heaviest ? | Aunt M. And so have 1; but that is all to 

Aunt M. That belonging to the Emperor of | aid imposition. ‘The candles so vamped are of 
the Brazils (from which country the greatest | inferior materials; the inner part being one of 
quantity is imported) is said to be the largest | several mixtures, which [ shall hereafter ex- 
in the world: it is uncut, weighs 1680 carats, | plain to you, and only the outer casing of wax. 





and, according to jewellers’ estimate, would be 
worth above five millions and a half sterling. 
The Emperor of Russia has one, which, accord- 
ing tothe samerule, is of the value of 4,800,000/. ; 
but few people are likely to buy such articles. 

Phi. I should think not; but what capital 
apples they would be on the tree! 

Aunt M. Well, if the tree flourished long 
enough, it ought to bear such fruit. 

Pri. How? 

Aunt M. When a working jeweller begins 
the cultivation of a Diamond-tree, he has by 
him a number of small particles called sparks, 
and the chips taken off in cutting brilliants 
from the rough stone. In the course of his 
employment he is entrusted with a parcel of 
diamonds to set, which are a little larger than 
his sparks or chips, which he accordingly sub- 





* Any information communicating such facts, the 
strict truth of which can be relied upon, will be thank- 
fully received fur Mrs. Peepin at the Literary Gazette 
office, Ld, 


| I have found them so little combined, that I 
| could push the interior small compound, +} of 
| an inch in diameter, out of its real wax wrapper, 
and make the latter Jike the tube of a — 

Phi. Pea-shooter. 

Aunt M. Exactly! And then the parings! 
Do you know there are but three houses in the 
wax-trade who supply royalty; and in these 
economic days, they receive back the mass of 
the fragments (not the far-gone bits), and pay 
half-price for it to re-melt; and as for scraping 
the ends to fit them for chandeliers and candle- 
sticks, the lord steward would speedily dismiss 
the officer or menial who dared to venture on 
such a perquisite. Whenever you see such, be 
aware that they are unacquainted with a palace. 

Pri. Did Mr. Hard-Wick find this out? 

Aunt M. No, my dear; but when the master 
chandler came before him respecting the charge 
against his servant for purchasing the butler's 
ware, he frankly told the magistrate about some 
of the practices of the trade, which he at last 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





deemed worthy of public exposure. He said he 
was sorry to say that many persons who called 


| 


rejoice also that our much-esteemed compa- 
triot has, for his able and efficient labours in 


themselves respectable oilmen and wax-chand- | the cause of the copyright in designs, been voted 
Jersencouraged servants torob their masters,and | a handsome piece of plate by the Manchester 


mentioned the names of several highly respect- 
able tradesmen who did so. As they, however, 
did, he was obliged to do the same, and had been 
in the habit of doing so ever since he was an 


| Chamber of Commerce. 
| central design by Mr. Cotterill, and been much 


| 


We have seen the 


pleased with it. The design is a palm-tree in 
the desert, under which reclines an Arab with 


apprentice. He could assure gentlemen that if | a beautiful mare and foal, for which a trader is 
they would take these affairs into their own | tempting him with arms, merchandise, and mo- 
hands, they would save from 50 to 75 per cent | ney; but all in vain, the Arab will not sell his 


in candles and oil alone. 


He was now pre- | precious property. 
pared to state a case in which a butler had rob- | 


Col. Stoddart and Capt. Conolly.— A sad rumour 


bed his master to the amount of 7d per cent | has reached England, and too apparently true, 


upon the article of sperm oilalone. After some 
farther agreeable chat, he repeated, that if he 
did not buy from servants, like the rest, he 
might shut up shop directly, as he should be 
ruined were he not to comply with the custom 
of the trade. 

Phi. If gentlemen will let their under-but- 
lers be their under-sellers also, they must lose 
by it, of course. 

“Aunt M. Sly boots! 
to make light of. 





VARIETIES. 


Waterloo Panorama, — We are sorry to see 
this national panorama announced as about to 
close: we presume it has answered Mr. Bur- 
furd’s purpose, as the battle itself did the Duke 
of Wellington’s. 

Free Hospital.— This excgllent charity has, 
we observe, been moved into more spacious and 
suitable quarters; and earnestly do we hope 
(knowing how well it is conducted, and how 
much good it does) that the more ample and 
merited support of the benevolent will follow it 
to its new locality. 

Journeymen Bookbinders and the British and 
Foreign Bible Society.—In the dispute between 
these two parties, to which we alluded last 
week, the bookbinders accuse the committee 
of the society with lowering the prices of their 
Bibles, so as to “ undersell every other trader 
in the market ;” but instead of supporting this 
reduction out of their own ample revenue, ef- 
fecting their object by lowering the wages paid 
for the binders’ labours nearly one-half. This 
they assert to be grinding the faces of the poor, 
and treating the labourer as if unworthy of his 
hire; contrary to the precepts of the holy vo- 
lume so produced, and with a profit to the so- 
ciety, instead of being purely adapted to its 
professed purpose, the cheap circulation of the 
Scriptures. Such is the statement on the one 
side. What the calculations and economies on 
the other side are, we have no means of know- 
ing; but surely it is hardly a time to lower the 
wages of artisans, and especially by a body sup- 
ported by the public. In short, such a system 
as this (if truly described) is most oppressive, 
and ought not to be endured. ‘The best-em- 
ployed and best-paid workmen have, God 
knows, little enough to live upon;,but for a 
wealthy society (sustained by well-meaning sub- 
scriptions) to reduce its wages to a minimum, 
by which nature could not be supported, is to 
add seriously to individual, family, and national 
evils, drive an injurious and dishonourable trade 
for prolit, and fill the workhouses with honest 
and willing labourers. 

Literary, §c. Distinctions. —We have read 
with sincere gratification in the newspapers, 
that the King of Greece has conferred the na- 
tional order of the country on Mr. Emmerson 
Tennent, as an acknowledgment of his literary 
and other services when travelling there. Pal- 
nam qui meruit ferat, is a just motto; and we 


But it is not a subject | 


that Colonel Stoddart and Captain Conolly (the 
Asiatic traveller) have been judicially murdered 
as spies by the jealous government of Bokhara. 

Mesmerism Triumphani.—At a late meeting of 
Mesmeric authorities (as reported in the Medi- 
cal Times) it was stated by Dr. Elliotson, the 
president, that the “ Duke of Marlborough had 
informed him, in a letter from Ireland, that, 
}whilst at the Marquis of Ely’s seat in that 
country, and strolling out in the morning, he 
came upon a very ferocious dog, chained in a 
farmyard. His grace durst not approach this 
| brute, but, standing at a respectful distance, 
| mesmerised him; and, going up, actually em- 
| braced the sleeping brute. The dog remained 
| in the sleep for thirty minutes.”” The old pro- 
verb tells us “ it is better to Ict sleeping dogs 
lie;”’ and so we do. 

A great Blow-up.—A most extraordinary ex- 
plosion of gunpowder was applied on Thursday 
for the removal of the Round Down Cliil, be- 
tween Folkstone and Dover, in order to com- 
plete the railway in that direction. By an ad- 
mirably exact philosophical application, three 
chambers under the cliff, in which were depo- 
sited 18,000 lbs. of powder, were fired simul- 
taneously, and the mighty mass of chalk was 
launched into the sea. It seemed as if moved 
on rollers, and took four or five minutes in de- 
scending. It is calculated that about 200,000 
tons of chalk were thus quietly displaced. 

American Periodicals.—There are frequently 
facetious notices to their subscribers in the 
American periodicals ; of whichtke last Knicker- 
bocker, New York magazine, one of the best lite- 
rary monthlies, affords an amusing example in 





claims only to have used the most unceasing 
exertion (during hours, too often, when his 
readers were enjoying that repose which his 
never-ending, still-beginning labours denied 
to him), to present a monthly mélange which 
should not fail to interest, instruct, and amuse. 
How far he has succeeded, he leaves for his 
readers to say. It is only necessary to add, 
that, under these circumstances, the proprietors 
claim of all the subscribers to the work a prompt 
fulfilment of their part of the contract. Our 
circulation undergoes no diminution, but, on 
the contrary, is steadily increasing. We ask 
not so much for ‘ patronage’ (though if every 
reader who loves the ‘ OLp Knick’ would make 
a friend ‘ enjoy the same blessing,’ it would be 
pleasant to all parties), as for our pay—for 
harder labour than any mechanic ever wrought 
at in this country. Surely we shall not make 
this appeal in vain. Surely our delinquent 
subscribers will render us that ‘ justice, though 
slow,’ which is said always to overtake the un- 
deserving, and which as certainly ought to be 
meted out to those who deserve well of their 
friends! Howbeit, if this appeal is not heeded, 
those who shall continue wilfully to wrong the 


seeing their names in full in a ‘ List or Dr- 
FAULTERS’ to the work, as a warning to our 





the following words:—* The editor for himself 


proprietors will infallibly have the pleasure of 





contemporaries. The necessity for this course 
is imperative upon the publishers, in justice as 
wellto themselves as to those who pay promptly.” 
In another part the plaintive (or plaintiff) de- 
clares that the doubtful debts in two years ex- 
ceed “ five thousand dollars,” and earnestly ex- 
horts the defaulters to pay in, because (the address 
continues) ‘* we assure them that we and those 
in our employment, and those dependent upon 
us, are in want of a great many things which 
can neither be begged nor borrowed; we feel 
hungry two or three times a day, and know of 
no remedy for that disease but eating; we are 
sensitive to winter’s cold and summer’s heat, 
and must have shelter, raiment, and fuel, to say 
nothing of various artificial wants which civili- 
sation engenders and converts into necessities. 
Nor shall we feel the least ‘ hurt,’ or suffer any 
uneasiness from wounded feeling, if our friends 
insist upon paying us for the monthly entertain- 
ment which we supply to them. Indeed, we 
shall receive such tributes with great thankful- 
ness of spirit, and be much comforted and re- 
freshed thereby. If they have any dainty scru- 
ples on this point, we beg them to dismiss them, 
—there need be no ceremony among friends. 
Plainness of speech and directness of conduct 
are especially commendable in such relations. 
They need not have recourse to any of those 
delicate artifices or ingenious manceuvres by 
which to sensitive natures the weight of obliga- 
tion is lessened. We care not how many people 
are present when we receive our honorarium; we 
do not insist onhaving it stealthily conveyed to us 
under the table, or smuggled between the leaves 
of a book. We could bear even to see a bank- 
note (supposing the bank to be solvent) a little 
fluttered in the air, or to hear a gold-piece 
ring loudly upon the counter. Our nerves 
would be proof against even these shocks.” 

The Culture of the Truffle-—The Paris, French 
journal, states that a farmer at Dodogne has 
succeeded in cultivating truffles like any other 
vegetable, by planting them under the shade of 
a particular kind of oak. He is said to have 
sold his crop last year to the tune of 100,000 
francs; which he this year expects to double. 
What are “ Hearts of Oak,” or Norfolk Tur- 
keys? he may sing Truffles of Oak, and Din- 
dons aux Truffes tor ever. | 

dA New Pleasure.—At ove of the recent pub- 
lic meetings, so common now when every class 
has become legislative, it was “ Resolved, That 
the great majority of the people were in a state 
of unexampled destitution and unparalleled suf- 
fering.’’ Upon which the Rev. Mr..... rose 
and said, * Ll have very great pleasure in second- 
ing this resolution.” Report in all the news- 
papers last week, 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


New Holland; its Colonisation, Productions, and 
Resources, by T. Bartlett, Assistant-Surgeon, p. 8vo, 
7s. 6d. —The Report of the South Shields Committee 
appointed to Investigate the Causes of Accidents in 
Coal-Mines, fol. 5s.— A Course of Three Lectures on 
the History of Poland, by Lieut. J. F. Gomoszynski, 
8vo, 3s. bd.-—-Reeve’s Conchologia Systematica, Part] 
XII. (completing the Work), 4to, 12s. plain; 21s. co- 
loured. — The Seaman’s Arithmetic, by J. Martin, 
I8mo, 2s. 6d.—The Revelation of St. John, Literal an 
Future, by the Kev. R. Govett, Jun., l2mo, 6s. 6d. 
Witnesses for the Truth in the Chureh of Scotland, 
4to, 5s.—Lectures on Popery, by the Rev. J. Owen, 
12mo, 3s.—The Churchinan’s Monthly Review fo 
1842, 8vo, 18s.—Ireland: its Scenery, Character, &e. 
by Mr. and Mrs. 8, C. Hall, Vol. IIL. imp. 8vo, 17.11. 6d. 
—Easy Lessons tor Translating English intu French 
by C. Gerrard, 12mo, 4s. 6d. — Englishman’s Library. 
Vol. XXLV. Church Clavering, or the Schoolmaster, b 
the Rev. W. Gresley, fep, 4s.— Church Poetry, o' 
Christian Thoughts, I&imo, 4s.—Outlines of Pathology 
and Practice of Medicine, by W. P: Alison, M.D, 
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Parts I. and IL. in 1 vol. 8vo, 12s.—The History of 
Women in England, by Hannah Lawrence, Vol. I. (to 
1820), post 8vo, 10s. 6¢.—Charges on Vessels at all the 
Ports of Great Britain and Ireland, by J. Daniel, 8vo, 
5s.—Human Life, translated from the German of De 
Wette, by S. Osgood, 2 vols. post 8vo, 16s. — Treatise 
on National and State-Governments of the United 
States, by C. Mason, 12mo, 5s. 6d.-—Jahr’s New Ho- 
meeopathic Pharmacoperia, translated by J. Kitchen, 
8vo, 12s.—Natural History of New York, Mineralogy, 
4to, 36s. Ditto, Geology of the Second District, 4to, 
36s. Ditto, Geology of the Third District, 4to, 36s.— 
Sir R. Peel and his Era, post 8vo, 7s. 6¢.— The Voice 
of the Anglican Church, by the Rev. Henry Hughes, 
fep. 4s. 6d.— The Christian’s Family Library, Vol. 
XXXIX. Life of Wilberforce, by his Sons, fep. 6s.— 
Ranke’s History of the Popes, translated by Kelly, 
Part III. medium 8vo, 4s. (complete in 1 vol. 12s. 
Shakspeare, edited by J. P. Collier, Vol. VII. 8vo, 12s. 
—The Opinions of Sir R. Peel, by W. T. Haly, p. 8vo, 
12s. 6¢.—The Ladies’ Work-Table Book. fep. 4s. 6d.— 
Salary, Wages, Income, and Interest-Table, by T. 
Martin, 12mo, 5s.—Sabbaths at Home, by H. March, 
3d edit. 12mo, 5s.—Clarendon’s History of the Rebel- 
lion and Civil Wars in England, with his Life, new 
edit. 1 vol. royal 8vo, 2ls.—Memoirs of the Rev. J. 
Williams, by E. Prout, 8vo, 12s. — The Advancement 
of Religion the Claim of the Times, by A. Reed, D.D., 
8vo, 10s.—The Poetical Works of John Milton, with a 
Memoir by James Montgomery (120 Engravings), 2 v. 
8vo, 24s. — Foreign Library, Part III. Life in Mexico, 
by W. H. Prescott, Part I. 8vo, 5s.—Work-Table and 
Embroidery-Frame Companion, 32mo, 3s,—Miss Gor- 
don’s Genealogical Chart of English History, new edit. 
canvass and roller, 12s.; or with the Guide, 8vo, el. 
15s.— History of Letter-Writing, from the Earliest 
Period to the Fifth Century, by W. Roberts, 8vo, 18s. 
—~Williams’s Christian Preacher, new edit. fep. 4s. 6d. 
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Jan. Thermometer. 
Thursday . From 30 to 4 
Friday . . 20) 300. 
Saturday . ee 
Sunday. . . 22 a iz 
Monday . 38. ea 
Tuesday . » 40 .. 47/29 8lstationary. 
Wednesday . 25 40 .. 48/2991 .. 29:98 

Wind S.W. on the 19th, E. by N. on the 20th, E. by 
S. and 8. on the 2Ist, S. by E. on the 22d, S. and S. by 
E. on the 23d, S. on the 24th and 25th. Except on the 
morning of the 23d and the 25th generally overcast; a 
dense fog during the morning of the 19th. 

The Barometer. — The very low state of this instru- 
ment, noticed in the last No. of the Literary Gazette, 
appears to have been equalled in many places; and 
even a lower register has been made in some cases. 
viz. at the Observatory at Cambridge, about the same 
time, 1 h. 35 min. v.m., it was 28 inches 13 hun- 
dredths ; and at Swaffham Bulbeck, 25 minutes later, 
or at 2 p.m., the barometer attained its minimum 
there, 28 inches 14 hundredths—a difference probably 
due to difference in the level. Some have asked, if 
the barometer has ever been observed to stand lower 
in this island near the level of the sea. I tind in my own 
Journal, that on the 24th of Dec., 1821 (see Literary 
Gazette, No. 258, p. 831), at 10h. 30 min. v.M., when the 
wind was blowing almost a hurricane from the 8.8. W., 
the barometer was 28°06, being 16 hundredths of an 
inch lower than we registered on the 13th inst. The 
Rev. J. Hailstone, in a paper, which will be found in 
the first volume of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, 
mentions that his barometer at Trumpington was as 
low as 28 inches exactly. Several letters from various 
parts, both in this country and on the continent, ap- 
peared shortly afterwards in the Times, recording 
most disastrous gales, &c.: in one we read that at 
Frankfort the barometer on the same night (Dec. 24, 
1821) was as low as 26 inches 6 lines! 

Edmonton, HARLES HeNry ADAMS. 

Latitude, 51° 37’ 32’ north. 
Longitude, 3 51 west of Greenwich. 

*,® Any further communications would be very in- 
teresting. 





Barometer. 
30°36 to 30°39 
30-20 30°04 
29°93 
29°95 29 94 
29°95 29°86 

















TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*,* We beg to point attention to the abstract ofa 
long and interesting paper, in our Paris Letter, on very 
novel and curious experiments on animal physics, 
and touching the health of the human species. 

a requires considerable verbal and rhythmical 

olish. 

We think the lines on the Annunciation very pro- 
lematical. There scems to be a struggling of high 
ideas, but the expression of them is obscure; and 

ere are other blemishes which might readily be 
pointed out; though the “ youthful author” may be 
ombued with genuine poctical feeling. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
BActe LIFF ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
3 Crescent, Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 
Established by Act of Parliament 1807. 
Directors, 
Joun Ricwarps, Esq., Chairman, 
Sir James M‘Guroor, Bart., F.R.S., Deputy Chairman. 

The Right Hon. Sir G, Ouseley, | Charles T. Holcombe, Esq. 

Bart. ¥.R.S. W. Anderson Peacock, Esq. 
Peter Skipper, 1 
John Spurgin, M.D. 
Henry Tufnell, Esq. M.P. 
William Wybrow, Esq. 

Distinct Tables for Male and Female Life. 

The Directors have caused new Tables to be calculated, in which 
the relative values of the Lives of the two sexes are at all a distin- 

ished. In ¢ f this the your Male 
are insured at premiums below the ordinary rates; the Female 
Lives lower than any other office. 

Annual Premiums required for the Assurances of 100/., to be 
received on the death of a 


Sir A. Denman Croft, Bart. 
Charles B. Bald vin, Esq. M.P. 

jieut.-General Sir Johu Wilson, 
B. 




















MALE. FEMALE. 


Aye. Seven Years.| Whole Life. || Seven Years. 


“2 | #1 5 
} 1 8 


Whole Life. 





2 £1 3 | 42 2 6 
30 F i 3 ow ‘ 
40 ij} 3444138 
50 23, 412 4 | 4 
60 |} 618 2 37 





Prospectus exhibiting this remarkable distinction at every age, may 

be obtained at the oftice of the Company. 
Foreign Life Insurance. 

Life Assurances may be effected for the Australian Colonies, with- 
out any extra premium beyond the sea risk; and at moderate rates 
for the East and West Indies; for any of the British Colonies or 
Garrisons 3 for a continued or especial sea or climate risk; or for the 
duration of any military, civil, or diplomatic duty. 


The Bonus. 


Four-fifths of the profits are divided among the assured for the 
whole tern of life, whether residing abroad or at home. 


By order, 
HENRY P. SMITH. Actuary 


R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London, 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP. so long celebrated for improvement, retains its supe- 
y as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, 
possessing an aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins’s steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre- 
pared without angular corners. 

Henprir’s Parservarive Toorn-Powper, an effectual preparation 
for beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and 
healthy condition, is exceedingly agreeable to the mouth, and divest. 
ing the Teeth ot every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. 

Henoutr’s Morisine is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous 
substances for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 
having also a delightful pertume. 

His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is failing. 

Henprir’s Corp Cream or Roses, prepared in great perfection. 

ImpkovED ScowRRLNG Drops, for removing greasy spots from silks, 

Ixpeninte MARKING Lyk, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 
1s. a bottle. 
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aC Urensoe FOOD for CHILDREN, IN- 
= VALIDs, and Others.—ROBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY, 
for making superior Barley-Water in 10 minutes. Strongly recom- 
mended by the Faculty as a ccoling and nutritious food for infants ; 
much approved for making a delicious custard-pudding, and excel- 
lent for thickening broths or soups. Robinson's Patent Groats is 
another diet universally esteemed for quickly making a delicate 
Gruel. It forms a light supper, and alternately, with the Patent 
Barley, is an excellent food for children and invalids. 








Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen in town 
and country, in packets of Gd., 1s., and in family canisters at 2s, 5s., 
and 10s, each, 


Robinson and Bellville, Purveyors to the Queen, 64 Red Lion 
Street, Holborn, London. 





ORIGINAL WOOD-PAVING COMPANY. 
Stead’s Patent confirmed by Act of Parliament. 


. Bh 

HIS Association are prepared to Contract 

for WOOD-PAVING of any shape or torm; but recommend 

the Hexagon Block, with the fibres vertical or inclined (as exhibited 

in the Strand, Hunter Street, &c. &c. and the different country 

towns), for its durability, convenience in lifting, and its being fully 
35 per cent cheaper than any other method now in use. 





Office, 5 Pickett Place, Temple Bar. 


x ~ 7 > 
IELD'S CHEAP STATIONERY WARE- 
HOUSE, 65 Reyent’s Quadrant, corner of Air Street.—Post- 
age Envelopes, ls. per dozen ; Mourning Envelopes, 2s. per hun- 
dred. Good Letter Paper, 3d. per quire, 4s. 6d. per ream; Fools- 
cap, 6d. per quire, 9s. per ream ; Satin Note-Puper, 2d. per quire, 
3s. per ream; Blotting-Cases, 6d. each. The best Sealing-Wax, 
sticks Is. The celebrated Magnum Bonum Steel-Pens, 6d. per 
dozen. Albums, from Is. each. Scrap-Books, 4s. 6d. each. Copy- 
Books, 4d. cach. Bibles, handsomely bound, 2s. each. Prayer- 
Books, to match, 1s. 6d. cach. Music-Cases, lock and k 
Club-house Cards, 1s, 6d. per pack. Cumberland Lead- 
6d. per dozen. 








Please to copy the Name and Address, 








LITERATURE AND ART. 


ART-UNION OF LONDON. 
President.—H.R.H. the Duke of Camariver. 
Vice-President. 

The Most Noble the Manaurs of Noatuampron, P.R.S. 


NISHED PROOFS of “ THE SAINT'S 
7 DAY,” Engraved for the Subscribers of 1841, may be seen 
at the Office, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, aud at 

Messrs. P. and D. Colnaghi and | Mr. C. Roberson’s,51 Long Acre + 

Co.'s, 14 Pall Mall East Messrs. Legyatt and Neville's 
Mr. R. Jenning ; % 79 Cornhill, and ’ 
sy| Mr. Mitchell's, 33 Old Bond 
4 Street. 

Due notice will be given to every Subscriber when the Lupres 
sions are ready for distribution. 

‘The Engraving for the year 1S42 is nearly completed. 

The LISTS for the present year WILL CLOSE on the ‘ist of 
MARCH, and an early Subscription is solicited, to enable the 
Committee to make advantageous arrangements. 

GEO. GODWIN, F.R.S., F.S.A. 














LEWIS POCOCK, F.S.A Ilon. Sees, 
Office, 4 Trafalgar Square, 25th January, 1843. 


Extension of the Principle of Art-Unions. 
HE ROYAL POLYTECHNIC UNION 


of LONDON.—Subscribers and the Public are respecttully in 
formed that the ETCHINGS illustrative of the SONGS of SHAK 
SPFARE, by the Ercruixe Cin, are now ready for inspection. 

By the liberality of the Members of the Club, the Subscribers w;!) 
receive Seventeen Etchings instead of the promised number oi 
Thirteen. 

Subscriptions received by the Honorary Secretary, at 509 Resent 
Street, and 5 Cavendish Square. 55 











Mr. Allom’s New and Splendid Work of Views, from 
Authentic Sketches. 


HINA ILLUSTRATED. 

Tn a Series of Views, displaying the Cities—Palaces—Payodas 
—Temples — Religious Ceremonies—Junks —Trials — Punishment, 

A ts—Fireside Enjoy » &ec. of this Ancient and Extra. 

ordinary Peuple. 
From Drawings by THOMAS ALLOM, Fsq. 

With Historical and Descriptive Notices by Rev. G. N. Wrtur, M.A 

In Moathly Parts, containing Four Engravings and Fight Pages ot 
Letterpress. Price 2s. 





On the Ist of every Month, 
ISHER’S COLONIAL MAGAZINE, 
Advocating Ships—Colonies—Commerce—the Regeneration ot 
our Domestic Trade—New Markets for our Manufactures. 
“ Should be in the hands of every one.” 


New Work by Mrs. Ellis. 
Dedicated by especial Permission to her Majesty. 
published, price 10s, 
Y | ‘HE WIVES of ENGLAND;; their Relative 
Duties, Domestic Influence, and Social Obligations. By the 
Author of “ The Women of England” (price 9s.), and “ The Daugh- 
ters of England” (price 10s.). 
Fisher, Son, and Co., Newgate Street, London. 


March Ist will be 


\ ILSON’S SCOTTISH ENTERTAIN- 

MENTS.—At the MUSIC HALL, Store Street, on MONDAY 

NG, Ja 30, at Fight o'clock, A NICHT WI’ BURNS, in 

which Mr. WILSON will SING—Handsome Nell—Tibbie, I ha’e seen 

the day—Young Peggy blooms, our bonniest lass—Behind yon hills, 

where Lugar flows—Duncan Gray cam’ here to woo—My heart is a 
breaking, dear Tittie—Scots wha ha’e wi’ Wallace bled. 

Part II. The gloomy night is gathering fast—A man’s a man for 
that—Of a’ the airts the wind can blaw—The deil’s awa wi' the ex- 
ciseman— Dirge—Robin's awa. 

Tickets, 2s.; Reserved seats, Ys. 6d.; Private boxes for six, ly.; 
for eight, 1/. 








~ ° ° ° 

R. HENRY RUSSELL will give his 

LAST VOCAL ENTERTAINMENT, at the Hanover Square 

Rooms, on WEDNESDAY Evening, February 1, previous to his de- 

parture for America, when he will introduce the Dreain of the Re- 

veller, the General’s Last Battle, the Newfoundland Dog, the original 

Mississippi Song, the Prairie Song of the Far West, the Maniac, the 
Ship on Fire, &c. 

Tickets, 2s. 6d. each; Reserved Seats, 4s. each; Reserved Family 
Seats to admit four, 10s. Gd. each. To be had of Messrs. Cramer, Ad- 
pr and Beale, 201 Regent Street, and of all the principal Music- 
sellers, 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS, 
PERIODICALS FOR FEBRUARY. 


I. 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCXXVIIL., price 2s, 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
I. Arnold’s Lectures on History—II. Poems and Ballads of Schiller: 
0. 5.—IIL. Reynolds's Discourses, Part 3.—IV. The Young Grey 
Head—V. Imaginary Conversation, By Walter Savage Landor : Oliver 
Cromwell and Sir Qliver Cromwell—VI. Caleb Stukely. Part 
VII. The World of London, Second Series. Part ¢—VIIT. Fyre’. 
Cabul—IX. The Evacuation of Affghanistan—X. Death of Thoma» 
Hamilton, Esq. 
IL 


HE BOOK of the FARM. 
By Henry Sreengns. Part XI., price 43. 
With Two Engravings on Steel and 27 Woodcuts. 
Il. 
ROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S LECTURES 
on AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY. 
No. XXVIL.,, price fd. 
William Blackwood and Sona, 45 George Street, Edinburgh ; 
and 22 Pall Mall, London; and sold by all Booksellers 
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SIR E. 


THE LAST OF THE BARONS. 


By the Author of “ Rienzi,” “Tur Last Days or Pomrsu,” “ Nicut anp Mornine,” &e. 


Nearly ready, in 3 vols. post Svo, 


| 


Also, lately published, 


ZANON I, 


In 5 vols, post 8vo, 


“ A splendid original.”—Metropolitan, 
‘ Full of poctical beauty, of lofty thought, and of exquisite human interest.”-—Zilerary Gazelle, 


In 12 Six Shilling Volumes, beautifully Illustrated, 


SIR E. L. BULWER’S PROSE WORKS, 


Bound and lettered. 


SAUNDERS AND OTLEY, PUBLISHERS, CONDUIT STREET. 


AGENTS :—FOR IRELAND, J. CUMMING, DUBLIN. 


UNDER 


FOR SCOTLAND, BELL AND BRADFUTE, 


THE AUTHORITY OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF THE ADMIRALTY. 


Just ready for publication, in 2 vols. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 


NARRATIVE OF A 


VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD, 


PERFORMED IN 

Her Majesty’s Ship SULPHUR, 

During the Years 1837-1842, 

By Capt. Sir EDWARD BELCHER, C.B., F.R.A.S., &c., 
Commander of the Expedition. 

HENRY COLBURN. PUBLISHER, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGII STREET. 


*4* Orders received by all Booksellers. 





With numerous Illustrations by George Cruikshank, 
Leech, and Alfred Crowyquill, 


THE FEBRUARY NUMBER, 


BENT! EY’S 


PRICE HALFeA-CROWN, OF 


MISCELLANY, 


Will contain— 
THE ADVENTURES OF MR. LEDBURY AND HIS FRIEND 
aa KJ N. 


By ALI 
Author of “ ar he W: 


OHNS 


&e. 


With an Meneation’ by Joun Lercu. 
Chap. XIV.—In which we find Jack Johnson at home 


Chap. X 


! 
—Of the adventure which Mr. Ledbury, in company 


with his friend, met with at a peuny-show. 


Chap. XVI.- 
concluded the evening. 


-Of the diverting manner in which Mr, Ledbury 


Chap. XVIL—The Encampment in Burnham Beeches, 
rte XVIII.—The Flight of Johnson aud Morris at Savory’s 
eir 


The Two neesineie 3 a Sketch 
— year 1628, by Paul Pin- 


To i ilen, by Alexander M‘*Dou- 


Kirkby -Londale Bridge; a le- 
gend of Lune, by Heury Davis. 

Madge Myers; the Sportsman’s 
‘Tale, by Dalton. 

Canzonet, by T. J. Ouseley. 

The Band of the Forty-seven: a 
Romance of the Pyrenees, by 
Henry Curling, with an thus- 
tration byGeorge Cruikshank. 

The Lonely House: aGhost Story 
of South America, 

The * Done Brown,” edited, with 
Illustrations, by Alfred Crow- 
qui 

The Devotion of Rizpah, the 
Concubine, 





Saint Valentine; or, Thoughts 
on the Evil of Love in a mer- 
cantile Community, by Jack 
Sana, Railroad Philoso- 


Ch aha by William Jones. 
On a Member of the House of 
Assembly, by Alex. M‘Dou- 


all. 

Illustrations of Wine and Wine- 
drinkers, with a few words on 
Sack and Claret, by a Baccha- 
nalian. 

The Old Castle of Arden—Leaves 
of Legendary Lore, by Dr. W 
Cooke Taylor. 

Anecdotes of the Peninsular 
War, Lord Hill, &c., by Rifle- 
man Harris. 

Ten Days in Quarantine, by 
Benjamin Bunting. 


MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH SHEPHERD MUNDEN, COMEDIAN. 
By his Son. 
Containing aneedotes of Garrick—Mrs. Yates—Private theatricals 


at Eaton H 


all—Edwin—George Frederick Cooke—Miss Chapman 


Quick— Anthony Pasquin—J. Bannister—Cobbett—Faweett— 
Holeroft—Convivial habits of the eighteenth century—The Never- 


ending Club—Peter Pindar—Lord Barrymore- 


The Prince of Wales 


Sir Joun and Lady Lade—Captain Wathen—O’Keefe—Towns- 
eud, the Bow Street officer—Dick Martin aud Sir Richard Birnie 
Captain Fmser and George 1L1.—&c. &c. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





THE NEW NUMBER OF 


7 "5 METROPOLITAN 
FOR FEBRUARY 


Will contain the following Original Articles :— 
1, SAVINDROOG ; the new Oriental Romance. By M. Rafter, Esq. 
29.—The Droog. 
ap. ~The Prize. 
c are 31.—The Mystery. 
Note-Book of an Irish Bar- | 8. Love's Ignis Fatuus. 
XXVI. The Right . Hovenden, Esq. 
. Smith, Attor- | 9. ‘To Harmony. 

0. Kecollections of a Royalist 
By Colonel de R—. 
By Mrs. Craw- 


By R. 


al. 

ghland Boy. By Major | 
Calder c ampbell. 
. The Stelvio Pass. 

thor of ** Notes on Naples. 
. Dreams. By J eigh Clift, Esq. | 
5. Sketches by Curio. ‘The Cau- 
tious _ an—the Humbug—the | M4. Tableaux Vivauts. By Mrs. 
Codge Davies. ‘The Martyr Mother. 
. Poe’ hy in Abyssinia. By Mrs. | 15. Sonnet upon a Passage in Ci- 

Abdy. cero 


Reviews, Notices of New paltiedthi &e. &c. 


10. 

Officer. 
11. Irish Song. 
By the Au- ford. 

12. The Trio of Travellers. By 

Abbot Lee. 

13. Fate is Just. 


Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. Agents for Ire- 
li J. Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland—Bell and Bradfute, 
Edinburgh. 


HE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of the 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY of LONDON (Part I. of Vol. VI.) 
will be published on the Ist of February. 
ConrTENTS :— 
1. State of the English Population, shewn by the recent Census of 
Ages. 
“ Report of the Education-Committee on the Borough of Finsbury. 
. Condition of the Poorer Classes in St. George’s Parish, Hanover 
Sua. 
. Education in the Parish of St. George’s, Hanover Square. 


. Condition and Education of the Poorer Classes in the Parish of 


M niane 

6. Book-Trade of England and of France. 

7 Tage Property, Population, and Pauperism in England and 
wa 


“Quarterty Tables of —- in London and the most Populous 
ncial Towns and Districts. 
¥. Quarterly Tables of the Prices of Provisions and Fuel in every 
part of England and Wales. 
10. Quarterly Tables of the Revenue,—the Duties, Prices, and Im- 
ports of Corn,—the Currency and Bankruptcy. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
J. W. Parker, West Strand. 


price 2s. 6d. To be 


Svo, pric 


| The following Periodical Works, for February 1845, will 


L. BULWER’S NEW WORK. | 


be published by CHARLES KNIGHT anv CO. 
NIGHT’S CABINET EDITION of 


SHAKSPERF, Vol. L., bound in cloth, with gilt edges, 

> completed in Ten Volumes. Published also in 

Weekly Numbers, each containing a separate Play, price 6d. 
THE PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENG- 


LAND, « ae the Reign of George IIL., Part XXV., super-royal 


LON DON, Part XXIII., price ls. 6d.; pub- . 
lished also in Weekly Numbers, price 4d. 
Part XXV. 


THE PENNY MAGAZINE. 
(New Series), price 6d. 

THE PENNY CYCLOP-EDIA. 
KNIGHT’S STORE of KNOWLEDGE.-— 


Part CXX., price 1s. 6d. 

Taxation anp Taxks. 18mo, price 4d.; or in cloth, 8d. 
THE PICTORIAL MUSEUM of ANI- 
MATED NATURE. tI., price ls. Tobe a in Twenty 
five Parts, Published sho in Weekly Numbers, price ¢ 

Also, 


THE PENNY MAGAZINE, for 1842, New 
Series; handsomely bound in cloth, with marbled edges, price 
7s. 6 

KNIGHT’S LIBRARY EDITION of 
SHAKSPERE, Vol. VII. Containing an Essay on the three Parts 
of King Henry V I. and King Richard iL]. » Henry VILL., and Romeo 
and Juliet. Demy 8vo, price 10s. 

THE PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE. 
Vol. VIL, Containing Titus Andronicus, Pericles, Two Noble 
Kinsmen, Analyses of the ascribed Plays; the History of Opinion, 
Indexes, &c. Price, in cloth boards, 20s. 

*,* WILLIAM SHAKSPERE; a Biogra- 
phy. Book I. is published in Five Par! The second Book, which 
will complete the Pictorial Edition, w it he eran during the next 
four months, Part VI. appearing on the Ist of Marc 

22 halen ate Street, Jan. 20, 1843. 


rp ac 


~ ‘Next week w ill be published, 
ACTION of VAPOUR of PRUSSIC 
ACID in DISEASES of the EYE. 
By A. TURNBULL, M.D. 


London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho, 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Published by Longman and Co. 
In royal Svo, price ls. 

HE ANNUAL SUPPLEMENT to the 
TITHE COMMUTATION TABLE shewing at sight the 
Tithe Rent-charge payable for 1843; with various lables of Ave- 
rage Prices from 1790 to 1842, Scptennial Averages from 1835, Scale 

of Duties now payable, Report of ‘Tithe Commutation, &c. 

By CHARLES M. WILLICH, 
Secretary and Actuary to the University Life Office. 
Also, by the same Author, Second Edition, price 1s. 6d. 


Income-Tax Tables; shewing the Duty at 
sight, with a variety of Statistical Information, 


8 See Burlington Street, pan 28, 1843. 
BENTLEY has just published the 


R. 
following NEW WORK 


1. DOINGS inCHINA; icieeaie Personal 
Narrative of an Officer engaged j in the late Chinese Expeditipn, 
from the Recapture of Chusan in 1841 to the Peace of Nanking in 
August 1842. By Lieut. ALex. Murray, 18th Royal Irish. Post 
8vo. 

2. The DOUBLE DUEL; or, HOBOKE} 
By Tuzovoxe S. Fay, Esq., Author of **The Countess,” &c. 
3 vols, 


3. ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE, By Mar- 


TINGALE. Small 8vo. 


4, The COURT of ENGLAND, under the 
Houses of Nassau and Hanover. By J. Henxaor Jesse, Esq. 
Author of noirs of the Court of England during the Reign of 
the Stuarts.” 3 vols. Svo, with Portraits. 


5. The PHANTASMAGORIA of FUN. By 
ALFRED CROWQUILL. 2 vols. post Svo, with about 150 Ilustra- 
tions. 

6. The HISTORY of the MANNERS, CUS- 
Sage erp &c. of ANCIENT GREECE. By F, A. St.Jonun, 

“BY. vo U. 
7. The WASSAIL BOWL. 


Smiru, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo, with numerous 
Lexcu. 


8 NARRATIVE of various JOURNEYS in 
BALOCHISTAN, AFGHANISTAN, and the PANJAB; includ- 
ing a Residence in those Countries from 1826 to 1858, By Cuantes 
Masson, Esy. 5 vols. 8vo, with numerous Plates, &c, 

9. Second Series of the INGOLDSBY LE- 
GENDS; or, Mirth and Marvels. By oe Incotvsay, Esq. 
Post Svo, with Illustrations by Lrgecn. 


10. The JACK O° LANTERN (Le Feu Fol- 
let) ; or, the Privateer. A Story of the Sea. By J. Fenimore 
Coorrn, Esq., Author of * The Pilot,’ &c. 3 vols. 

BENTLEY’S HAND-BOOKS. The 

ND-BOOK of SILK, COTTON, and WOOLLEN MANUFAC- 

$s. By Dr. W. C. Tavior, Trinity College, Dublin. Price 


ALBERT 
Illustrations by 


Richard Bentley, New Battington Strent, Publisher in Ordinary 





0 Her Majesty 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








NEW WORKS 
PRINTED FOR 
LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, aynp LONGMANS. 


is 
HE SHEEP; containing its History, with 


a full Account and Portraits of the" various Breeds to be found 


MR. MURRAY 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


The following Works. 


In 3 vols. post Svo, 

ORD WILLIAM LENNOX’ S NOVEL, 
‘THE TUFT-HUNTER 
Also, just published, 

Miss Lawrance’s History of Woman in En a. 
land, and her Influence on Society and Literature. 1 vol. sm); all Sv0, 
with’ Illustrations, 10s. 6d. bound. 

In a few days, 


in Great Britain; with Practical Observations on the Improvement a vf 

of the Breeds. To which is subjoined, a Memoir on the Goat. I. The Money Lender ; ; & Novel. _ By Mrs, Ne 
By DAVID LOW, Faq. F.RS.F Gone, Authoress of ‘¢ Mothers and Daughters,” * Mrs. Ary 
Sq. T J , ’ Ah Sa r g — 
Professor of Agriculture in the University of Edinburgh. OURN AL of LIE UTE ANT EY RE, one ee soe mublist 1 —_— 
Atlas dito, with 21 coloured Plates, 6/. 16s, Gd. halt-bound in morocco. e x of the PRISONERS in AFFGHANISTA N, with Heary Colburn, Publisher, 15 Great Marlborouh Street 

‘ a Narrative of the RETREAT and DESTRUCTION of a 7 R 

a so es E . the BRITISH ARMY, in January 1812. New Edition. Ree ne Shilling, — 

The OX; containing its History, with a full | With a Plan of the Cantonments. Post Svo, 9s. 6d. SHILLING’S WORTH of NONSE NSE; Forest J 
Account and Portraits of the various Breeds to be found in Great Bri- < By the Eprroxs of “ PUNCI P. R 
tain; with Practical Poe ns on the Improvement of the Breeds. isla 
By Davin Low, R.S Professor of Agriculture in the Uni- Il. NOTICES. stein, 
versity of Fainburghe. “Atlas 4to, with 22 coloured Plates, 6l. 16s. 6d. “Well worth a larger stum than that to which its title Jay , 

; , x . + D . 
a 3. . The GY PSIES of SPAIN. An Account of barr ory my a right spirit.”—Atheneum, ee 
. . ° ith full A their Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies, By GeonGE “© An exceedingly droll RF oy ”— Chambers’ Edinburg) absolut 

The HOG; its HI tetery, with a full Account| Borrow, late Agent to the British and Foreign Bible | Journal. ‘ tions of 

= Portraits of the principal Breeds of Great Britain. By Davin | Society », London: W.S. Orr and Co., Paternoster R 
Low, Esq. RRS S.E a of Agriculture in Iniversity of society. New Edition. Post 8yo. 3 ee ee man, b 
Fdinburgh. Atlas ito, with five coloured Mlustrations, 2/. 2s. half: d nest 
bound in morocco. 1 ae wotieet Ww sais Se baiheae and Private Instruction, iat : 
4. . WHITTAKER and CO., Ave Maria Lane. ations 
The HORSE;; its History, with a full Ac- The BIBLE in SPAIN; or, the Journeys, OBERTS’S MODERN GEOGRAPHY which | 


count and Portraits of ‘the principal Breeds. By Davin Low, Esq. 
F.R.S. Atlas ito, with eight coloured Ilustrations, 2/. ht.-bound 
in morocco. 


Adventures, and Imprisonments, of an Englishman in 
an Attempt to circulate the Scriptures in the Peninsula. 


and HISTORY; with Engravings and 12 Maps. iy dy 


6s. bid. 


which | 


transp¢ 
illustra 
living | 
never | 
cult ta: 
Whilst 
of the ' 
era of | 
General Geography Richar 
Use of the Globes (‘Two Parts), and Fo 
bea clad b: 
Natural History. ready 


5. By the Author of “Gypsies of Spain.” New Edition. 


> : 3 vols. post $vo, 27s. 
The FARMER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, and | * Y°!S: Post Svo, 27s 
DICTIONARY of RURAL AFFAIRS. By Curusert W. Jouxson, 
Esq. F.R. ee tsa tineeis at Law — of “The F: mer’s Almanack,” 
&e. On ry thick volume, Svo, with Wood Engray = nes of the best 
and most Meriter Agric staseal” ‘imple ments, } 
Being the Thirteenth of the Series of * Encye ioe -* and 
Dictionaries.” 


OODBRIDGE’S ATLAS; exhibiting 
also the Religions, Forms of Government, Degrees of (i- 
vilisation, Comparative Size of ‘Towns, Rivers, and Mountain 
IV the Clima Royal 4to, 8s. haif- 
. bound. 
OODBRIDG 
trative of the foregoing Atlas. 
Fourth Edition, 18mo, 3s. 6d. boun 
HITTAKER’S Improved EDITIONS of 
PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS :- 
British Geography (Five Parts). 
England and Wales. 
Scotland, 
Ireland. 
Colonies of Europe and America. 
Colonies, Asia, Africa, &c. 


6 and Productions of the Earth, 


“’S GEOGRAPHY ; illus. 


With numerous Eny ray 
a. 


CABROOL; being the Personal Narrative of 

a Journey to, and Residence in, that City. By the late . 
Sir ALEXANDER Burwes, C.B., of the India Gompan — 

« Clearly and perspicuously written, full of useful and interesting | “"" “) "4 “4 7 pany’s 
information, and well worthy of beir ecommended as a valuable | Service. New Edition, with Portrait and Plates, 8vo, 
addition to the bookshelves of all our agricultural triend:.”—Quarterly | 18s, 
Journal of Agriculture. 

6. vv, 


A DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANUFAC-| ci rcs on the COASTS of the ME- 


TURES, and MINES; containing a clear Fxpesition of their Princi- e . 3 2 
ples and Practice. By AxpRaw Unu, M.D. F.R.S. M.G.S. &c. One} DITERRANEAN. By the Right Hon. Lord Francis 




















7 1 Ww ) ian eeu nae st Quan Fe 
a as ath 1241 Bog ie a EGerton, M.P. Post Svo, 7s, Gd, In each of these little Tres atises the elements of the various sub- games 
Being the Tenth of the Series of “ Encyclopwdias and jects ay ata in the simplest and clearest manner. Imo, every ( 
Dictionaries. price each 
“ We cannot well conceive a more perfect work of oe apes poo VI. — anae se — eerie 
professionally practical man it cannot fail to be useful in the highest exister 
g gree; but ft the amateur, or the half-instructed theorist, upon the TRAVELS in NEW Z EALAND; with Historical Works for Schools and Private Instrue tion, . 
subjects of which it treats, it is a most delightful book."—John Bull. Contributions to the Geography, Geolog iki d WHITTAKER and CO., Ave Maria Lane. passlor 
s J % an 7 , 
7. Natural History of the Islands. By ee eaeras- HITTAKER’S Improved EDITIONS of the = 
A DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERA- | zac, M.D., Naturalist to the New Zealand Company. E sparse GOLDSMITH’S erry in Tome, Ambit 
TURF, and ART; comprising the Biter, Description, and Scien- |} With Plates. 2 vols. Svo, 24s. History of England. The 32d Edition, bs treach 
tific Principles of every Branch of Human Knowledge; with the De- bound. . 
= and Definition of all the Terms i in oenaral” use. Edited by ™ nae action 
onto pes ie iPad Sr rag ls Bees yen VI. History of Rome. The 21st Edition, 5s. 6d, our da 
sq-, and other G ce in ir respec G bound. 
ments. One very thic' rj volume, $ oF nearly 1400 pages, with Wood ulse 
Engravings, Gs. cloth os of « Encvelopmdias and LETTERS on SOUTH AMERICA; com-| History of Greece. The 17th Edition, 5s. 67. eh 
Being the Twelfth of the sprang i ie alt prising Travels on the Banks of the Parané and Rio de | bound. pag te 
la Plata. By J. P. and W. P. Rosertsoy, Authors of | | Several hundred pounds have been expended on these works, since 
“He who has no E lopwdia will find it an excellent sul “ene : . : 
for Gass he aie has, will find it a valuable supplement. Whi 1 t “ Letters on Paraguay ” and “ Francia’s Reign.” 3 vols, ne — Nenaggere er ae Lao gas A Se emit satis ? — consid 
it is sufficiently full and copious to supersede the necessity for tiie st Svo, 28s. Gd. ves ‘tse 
more gigantic works of an Ene syolopentiiac character, no mere Cyclo- ee ee coloured maps and pla Ser aso age se peor ~_ ies i law m 
pucdia can supply its place."—Eelectic Review. Vill. . Taps, and ‘the latest € @ucidations of classical Satiquarions. oe was a 
8. By Dr. W. C. TAYLOR. d 
r r y Dr. S and e'\ 
> . 9 ° 
“An ENCYCLOPEDIA of ARCHITEC-| The RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN of 1812. By| rie HISTORY of the OVERTHROW of a with 
TURE, Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By J. Gwirr. One | VON CLAUSEWitz, Translated from the German. 8yo. he ROMAN EMPIRE, and tl 2 Prine 
the ROMA & = E, and the Formation of the Principal author 
one vol. Sie allustrated by upwards of 1000 Engravings on Wood, European States. By Dr. W.C. Tayton. 12mo, 68. bid. cloth. 
‘21. 12s. Gd. clot 
Being the Fourteenth of the Series of “ Encyclopaedias and 1X. ISTORY of veawe E andN ORMAN DY, = 
TEL ee “ neater pl ec Beas , — the plan of wanadi'e Histories. By Dr. W.C.‘Tavtor. habitu 
is elaborate and learned work constitutes a complete body ot ‘ ; See Sditi 2 ~b 1. 
architecture. The vast mass of matter is admirably arranged, put JOSIAH. By the Author of Gideon, the aa pete eee <9 ne ° Days. 
into a condensed and clear form, and illustrated with woodcuts that | Man of Mighty Valour. F cp. 8vo, 4s, Gd. ROF ESSO R WILSO N’S M AN UA L of "The 
of themselves are valuable examples independently of the text. HISTORY and CHRONOLOGY. 12mo, 4s. 6¢. bound 
Gwilt is eminently qualified for this laborious task, which he has exe- a athens seeatiaies te : the g! 
cuted with ability, and con amore."—Spectator. x THE STREAM of HISTORY. Mounted Simon 
9. ccd on rollers. Price 1/. 16s. 
7 , , + , cester 
A DICTIONARY, Geographical, Statistical, EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY. By AMILTON’S CHRONOLOGY, wae 
and Historical, of the various Countries, Places, and principal Natu. | WILLIAM SEWELL, B.D., late Professor of Moral Phi- HISTORY, and eens APHY. A Companion to the Be 
ral objec es in the World. By J. R Mice voc Fey. | % thick vols. | losophy in the University of Oxtord. Fep. 8vo, 7s. 6d, “* Stream of History.” 3s. 64 ; Robin 
5 Maps, ° 
Being the Eleventh of the Series of “ Encyclopadias and Dictionaries. 2 INN OCK’S H ISTORY of the BIB LI. priest: 
s Lowy extent of information this Dictionary affords on the subjects XI. 12mo, 3s. bound. of the 
referred to in its title is truly surprising. It cannot fail to prove a ~ } . 
a to Le peeps when inquiries will be guide by its Tl JEWESS. A T St B 1 A HI TTAKER’S Improved EDITION s of with €: 
ight, and satistied by its clear ar le rue stor = — euienanada”Mstiagteae2 i ] 
tions. Every public reom in onic ccna politics, or literature, thor of “ Letters from the Bultic.” Fn 1 y :~ 5 Ancient History. History of Rome. in whi 
forms the subject of discussion, ought to be furnished with these vo- Fep. 8vo, 4s. 6d. a ith a Portrait. Bible and Gospel. » Greece. van la 
umes."— ot aa History of England. the Jews. a 
10. XII ” Scotland. Modern History. > ea 
, : . Ireland. Scripture Histor 
A DICTIONARY, Practical, Theoretical, 7 ae my Geasomeh Mionecy. — 
and Historical. of COMMERCE and COMMERCIAL NaviGaTion.| HISTORY of INDIA; the Hindoo and Ma- PE SIE rea higetie A —s 
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